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OF WRITERS AND PUBLISHERS 


SEVERAL YEARS AGO The Western Review presented a series of editorials on 
the problems of publishing and the relations of writer and publisher. Since 
that time the problem has received additional attention, particularly in an 
article by Alfred A. Knopf, one of America’s most enlightened publishers, and 
in comments which that article aroused. Up to the present, however, the prob- 
lems have been primarily of academic interest. Most people, including the 
publishers themselves, have admitted that the state of American publishing 
was in a lamentable condition. As the result of rising costs, trade publishers 
have not been able to make money from original publishing, except in excep- 
tional cases, and they have been forced more and more to depend upon a 
secondary sale of their product to subsidiaries such as book clubs, pocket book 
manufacturers, television, and the movies. Where the possibility of no such 
subsidiary sale existed, the publisher could not afford to publish a work for 
which he could not foresee an advance sale of at least 7500 copies. 

The result of such a condition upon the author, and particularly the young 
writer, is obvious. Only the immediately popular book (or one which prom- 
ised immediate popularity) could be considered. From the publisher’s point 
of view, almost every book published was a gamble; and, this being the case, 
he was more likely to ask, when considering a manuscript, “Will this book 
sell?” than he was to ask the more pertinent question, “Is this book good?” 
With the odds on his gamble narrowed, he was unlikely even to ask the ques- 
tion which twenty years ago was commonly asked: “Does the author of this 
book promise to become an expert and profitable author for our company?” 
Had such a question not been asked in the past, it seems unlikely that such 
authors as Ernest Hemingway and William Faulkner would have found them- 
selves in print, at least through the channels of regular publishing. Which 
raises another question: “Assuming that there are writers in existence today 
who correspond to the young Hemingway and the young Faulkner, are they 
today in the hands of the regular publishers?” The answer to this question is 
difficult to give, because the question is speculative and the answer must be 
speculative too. I am inclined to believe that they are not, or, that if they are, 
they are there under much different conditions than existed twenty years ago. 
For one thing, if you study the publishing records of most young writers, you 
will note that many of them do not have a regular publisher, but that their 
works are issued by a succession of publishers. You will find an increasing 
number of them compromising with the publishing situation, by which I mean, 
primarily, that they write with one eye on the typewriter and another on the 
paperback publishers, television, or the movies. 

In reply to the first contention, I can hear someone saying, “But what harm 
is there in a young writer appearing under the auspices of a number of pub- 
lishers, just so long as he gets into print?” In answer to the second, I can 
imagine someone replying that the very fact that a writer looks to the sub- 
sidiaries of publishing represents a limitation of his talent. My own reply to 
both answers would be that writers are human too, the reply that publishers 
often give, when they do not frankly admit that the first aim of their company 
is to make money, not to coddle writers. But such an answer is only the be- 
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ginning, and it needs enlarging. A writer who lacks a publisher who is 
interested in him and his career is at a disadvantage when compared to writers 
of the immediate past. The writer who can find no publisher at all unless the 
publisher can see some hope of profit from subsidiary sales may be excused 
if he casts a jealous eye at those authors who do profit from such sales. At least 
he is distracted in an occupation that demands extreme concentration, and he 
has taken the first step towards corruption in a craft where purity represents 
the only final basis of judgment. 

As I say, most of this has been said before, although in slightly different 
words, and much of it in these columns. In the past, the wonder has been that 
publishers have done so little about it except to bewail their lot. In one 
earlier editorial, I speculated that perhaps the university presses would be 
forced to take over the publication of first-rate fiction and poetry, as they 
have taken over the job of publishing works of scholarly interest. I suggested 
that we might see a revival of subscription books aimed at a concentrated 
group of readers, or that self-publication (what is now called “vanity” pub- 
lishing) might return to its former unprejudiced status. 

What I did not foresee is something that has recently occurred: the forma- 
tion of a publishing company, aware of the dilemma of present-day publishing 
and dedicated to the publication of nothing but quality books, even if in 
limited quantities. The only knowledge I have of this press, to be known as 
Arlington Books, Inc., is what I can learn from a short letter from its founder 
and from a ten page brochure outlining the aims of the company. I can say, 
however, that the founder is a man who has served as an editor of three major 
publishers and that his prospectus stands out amid the mass of standardized 
publicity releases that go out daily from the big presses by its frankness and 
intelligence. 

In its opening pages, the prospectus states that the founders of Arlington 
Books are disturbed by the difficulties encountered by publishers in producing 
and marketing “good” books—“books which are not book club selections, 
movie choices, best selling paperbooks, or anything else but the good and im- 
portant books which are publishing’s only justification as a contribution to the 
intellectual temper of our times.” They are concerned about the increasing 
emphasis on a limited number of best selling books in the bookstores of the 
country, thus making it difficult for a publisher to reach “the right reader 
with the right book.” 

Naturally enough, considering the purpose of the brochure, Arlington 
Books appear more concerned with the problem of reaching buyers of books 
than they are with contacting writers. Partly, this emphasis may be justifica- 
tion of my own assumptions above, that there are sufficient authors of “good” 
books, and that the principal problem, so far as publishing is concerned, is to 
locate and supply the literate reader with such books. 

The author of the prospectus poses a book-buyer, a person who, he main- 
tains, is “non-hypothetical,” but who is a person passionately interested in 
books. Such a person buys lots of books, but he confines his buying to those 
that are remaindered or that appear in paperbacks, principally because he can 
seldom find the book that he wants in stock in his own store. 

He goes on to say: 
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Obviously we must find that reader, and we must be able to live on a lot 
smaller minimum [sale] than 7500 copies. The latter we have accomplished 
primarily by avoiding the slings, arrows, and sundry high expenses of big city 
offices and all they entail, and reducing our fixed expenses to the minimum. 
Our basic appeal to readers is through a literate direct mail campaign based on 
highly selective mailing lists of people who are interested in our kind of book. 
We don’t believe we can huckster books to our readers. We do believe that by 
talking about our books honestly and intelligently we can _ readers decide 
whether they would be interested in a book or not. And we hope that people 
who believe in what we are doing, who have in the long run as much of a 
stake in this kind of publishing as we do, will encourage others to taste the 


brew. 


Let us grant that the aims of Arlington Books (whose address is 30 Arling- 
ton Street, Cambridge, Mass.) is a combination of common sense and high 
idealism and that the success of such a venture will depend as much on the 
quality and devotion of the editors and their backers as on their statement of 
purpose, still there is something distinctly refreshing in such frank public talk 
coming from a publishing company. Contrast this with the cynicism of a letter 
from an editor to a young author which I reported in an earlier editorial, in 
which the young writer was told that his book was too-good for the condition 
of publishing and in which the editor unburdened himself of an apparently 
intolerable burden of guilt about his job. Contrast it, too, with the statement 
of the publisher, whom we quoted, who maintained that, as a publisher, he 
had no obligation to upheld a standard of quality, but that his only obligation 
was to stay out of the red. 

The publishing industry has, until recently, acknowledged a tradition of 
idealism in its business. Indeed, if there is no idealism today, as the author of 
the Arlington prospectus points out, why, as a business man, is a publisher in 
the publishing business at all. Certainly there are other commodities more 
profitable and profits more easily gained. Perhaps what is most impressive 
about Arlington's aims is merely that they accept frankly the label of “idealist” 
that has, for some reason or other, become a dirty word in the world of business 
— including the publishing business. The word is still used, of course, per- 
verted by advertising experts into a rationalization for certain almost fraudu- 
lent acts perpetrated upon a gullible public—a public that can be convinced, 
apparently, that it is absolutely necessary to buy a new car each year, in order 
to preserve “the American way of life,” or that if they smoke a certain cigarette, 
they not only exhibit their masculinity but show also that they “think” for 
themselves. 

Arlington’s approach to the problem of advertising we applaud, for the 
simple reason that it makes sense, even if a high kind of sense. If this pub- 
lisher’s aims are translated into the production of good books, we shall not 
only applaud, we shall buy. 

R. B. W. 
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Fip, Hell, 
and the Navigator 


AN INTERVIEW WITH NORMAN MAILER 


By RICHARD G. STERN 





THE INTERVIEW TOOK PLACE in my apartment on May 6, this year. None of 
the material was rehearsed, no questions were written out or thought 
about beforehand, and there was no warm-up session except thirty sec- 
onds of irrelevant talk which we used for volume control. The tape® it- 
self is mottled with children’s voices, the zoom of a couple of evening 
planes, and the clink of glasses being put down on coffee tables; and 
these sounds sometimes form a humorous counterpoint to the interview 
itself. 

Mailer and I had known each other only a week—he’d come to Chi- 
cago as a Visiting Lecturer in the Department of English—but we had 
become good friends, and the interview was to be a continuation of the 
many conversations we had had during the week. As readers may sus- 
pect, it is not quite that. We began by expressing our fear of the tape 
recorder (not included here), and although Mailer soon seemed to lose 
sight of the whirring spools, I didn’t. Secondly there was the artificial 
urgency to “produce” something, absent from most conversations. Third- 
ly, some of Mailer’s responses began to throw me: I hadn't suspected the 
intensity and quality of some of the beliefs he expressed, and I not only 
reacted—which is natural—but I verbalized the reactions for the ma- 


*The tape is available in the Harper Library of the University of Chicago. 
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chine. My expostulations may be taken as testimony to my surprise, and 
then as testimony to the final “artificiality” which characterized the in- 
terview, my embarrassed consciousness of the role of interviewer, of 
soliciting gadfly, and occasionally devil's advocate (or God’s perhaps). 
It would be hard for me to gauge the extent of my sincerity here in the 
interview. 

Granted these defects, almost all of them the defects of the interviewer 
and his technique—or lack of it—, the results, it seemed to Mailer and 
myself are still worth printing. They take off from some pieces alluded 
to early in the interview, Mailer’s article, “The White Negro: Superficial 
Reflections on the Hipster,” which appeared in the Summer 1957 issue of 
Dissent, the exchanges between Mailer, Jean Malaquais and Ned Polsky 
which appeared in the Winter 1958 issue of Dissent, and the piece by 
Norman Podhoretz on “The Know-Nothing Bohemians” which is in the 
Spring 1958 issue of Partisan Review. The manner of taking off is one 
which might lead to this piece being called (in the words of a friend) 
“The Third Testament.” This refers to something I was talking about a 
few hours after the interview took place. I was saying that the group of 
youngish American-Jewish writers now coming into such prominence 
might be said to be composing a new sort of testament, a bizarre 
theology. Bellow’s amazing new novel, Henderson, The Rain King 
(which I've read only in uncorrected typescript) expounds a kind of 
psychological totemism raised magically into believability, at least into 
the sort of believability usable in fiction; Bernard Malamud’s The Assist- 
ant and some of his stories center about a kind of Essene conversion, 
though friends of mine have called them “really Christian,” or rather 
resentfully, “evangelical”; Salinger’s slightly sentimental variety of 
Buddhism has, in its drive toward greater explicitness, nearly driven him 
from the writing of that fiction which was primarily distinguished by its 
ache for belief. Now, Mailer joins this group—and explosively. Although 
centuries of epic theological and philosophical finagling seem to have 
passed him by, he is the most explicit “theologian” of all the writers, a 
kind of Manichaean whose overlooking of his “heretic” predecessors 
seems not only forgivable, but, considering the quality and urgency of 
his expression, indispensable. 

A final note on the rhythm and authenticity of the interview: Mailer 
talked generally with rapidity, I with hesitation; Mailer with clarity, I 
with mumbles. Mailer’s speech gets more and more rapid and rises to a 
pitch of excited engagement in the second half of the tape. All in all, 
there is a kind of music in the tape, and this is nowhere seen so clearly 
as when our friend Bob Lucid breaks in with a question, an excellent 
question, but one which comes as a shock to the “sound-spell.” I am not 
suggesting that this “music” constitutes a unique or even an unusual 
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quality, but it does communicate a rapport and ease which will not show 
up on the printed page, which must of necessity remain slavish to the 
words as they were said. For with the exception of those few speeches 
which are starred, this is essentially the interview as it was transcribed 
by a stenographer. One can even say it is an accurate copy but for the 
editing of a few false starts, repetitive mannerisms, and an involuted 
construction or two. The starred speeches were, however, rewritten, 
since the original remarks in these places were usually too bare and 
needed expansion. This was supplied separately by Mailer and myself, 
each of us agreeing to rewrite our own specific remarks in the off-hand 
spirit of the dialogue—if the reader does not notice them, that will be 
appropriate—they were meant to stand out as little as possible. 


RICHARD STERN: I've been reading “The White Negro” and a fair 
amount of other material on the Hipster, and I must say that intellectu- 
ally I resent Hip as much as I can resent anything. Now I wonder about 
the extent of your allegiance to Hip. Are you using this material for 
fiction, or are you committed to it as a style of life, one which you want 
to practise yourself and recommend to others? 

NORMAN MAILER: All right, good. I think the difficulty for most people 
who are at all interested in my work is that I started as one kind of 
writer, and I’ve been evolving into another kind of writer. And since we 
live in a time of enormous insecurity, what generally happens is that this 
insecurity is reflected in the critical snobberies of the moment. Most 
serious readers like a writer to be a particular thing. It’s important; it’s 
reassuring, somehow. I’ve noticed that most of the writers one might 
consider as thin blades, yes? stilettoes, dirks, mmm? end up having a sure 
critical niche. And there have been a few writers like myself taking a 
particular little journey, and this journey consists of losing all the friends 
that one’s found in the past, and not making enough new ones to make it 
a profitable venture in and of itself. So, I think if I’m going in this direc- 
tion, it has to be assumed at least from the outside that I’m serious. Now 
whether I advocate Hip is another thing entirely. 

STERN: The interesting thing about Hip is that Hip shouldn't belong to 
writers. If you're a genuine Hipster you're committed, it seems to me, 
to a kind of anti-expressionism, Dada, or something like that. You're in- 
terested in the quality of the experience itself. If you're a sincere Hip- 
ster you shouldn't be a writer. 

MAILER: As a writer I’m not interested in less expression. What attracts 
me about Hip is that it’s involved with more expression, with getting into 
the nuances of things. 

STERN: More expression or more experience? 

MAILER: The two have an umbilical relationship. What makes a novel- 
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ist great is that he illumines each line of his work with the greatest 
intensity of experience. One thing about Hip you have to admit is that 
' the Hipster lives in a state of extreme awareness, and so, objects and 
relations that most people take for granted become terribly charged for 
him; and, living in a state of self-awareness his time slows up. His page 
becomes more filled. The quality of his experience becomes more in- 
tense. That doesn’t make for less expression; it makes for greater diffi- 
culty of expression. It makes for writing more pages about fewer 
episodes which is certainly not the quintessence of the inarticulate. 

STERN®: O.K. You maintain that there is an easy relationship between 
having experience and expressing it. It seems to me that the Hipster is 
someone who has a lot of trouble with both experience and expression. 
His “kicks,” his psyche-jogging, might I think be traced to the trouble. 

Then there’s another thing as far as writing goes. Isn’t a novel con- 
trolled by some overriding notion, by a kind of fanaticism which organ- 
ises a great deal of disparate material? In a sense, a novel is like the 
mind of a madman: everything—casual looks, street signs, world news 
reports—is charged with meaning. That’s why novelists write about 
ruling passions like love and ambition, passions which put their mark 
on all they touch, trivial or major. Now I can’t believe that Hip allows 
for such overriding notions and passions. For the Hipster, the cool one, 
detail is illumined, livid, but for its own sake, unqualified by considera- 
tions of any organization, the sort of organization which novels demand. 
I wonder if such material can be put into fiction. 

MAILER: I think it can; and not only that, but I think Hip is particularly 
illumined by one notion so central and so shattering that its religious 
resonances and reverberations are going to dominate this coming cen- 
tury. And I think there is one single burning pinpoint of the vision in 
Hip: it’s that God is in danger of dying. In my very limited knowledge of 
theology, this never really has been expressed before. I believe Hip con- 
ceives of Man’s fate being tied up with God’s fate. God is no longer all- 
powerful. [Here a phrase was lost to static in the tape.] The moral con- 
sequences of this are not only staggering, but they're thrilling; because 
moral experience is intensified rather than diminished. 

STERN: Now that’s a fantastic assertion. That really makes me sit up. 
What is the notion of God behind all this? Do you mean that some kind 
of personal god is dying with us? 

MAILER: Now I only talk about my own vision of it, really, because it’s 
not the sort of thing that you normally talk about with most Hipsters. 
I think that the particular God we can conceive of is a god whose re- 
lationship to the universe we cannot divine; that is, how enormous He is 
in the scheme of the universe we can’t begin to say. But almost certainly, 
He is not all-powerful; He exists as a warring element in a divided uni- 
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verse, and we are a part of—perhaps the most important part—of His 
great expression, His enormous destiny; perhaps He is trying to impose 
upon the universe His conception of being against other conceptions of 
being very much opposed to His. Maybe we are in a sense the seed, the 
seed-carriers, the voyagers, the explorers, the embodiment of that em- 
battled vision; maybe we are engaged in a heroic activity, and not a 
mean one. 

STERN: This is really something. 

MAILER: Well, I would say it is far more noble in its conception, far 
more arduous as a religious conception than the notion of the all-power- 
ful God who takes care of us. 

sTERN: And do you take to this conception for its perilous nobility, or 
do you take to it because you believe in it? 

MAILER: I believe in it. 

STERN: You believe in it. 

MAILER: It’s the only thing that makes any sense to me. It’s the only 
thing that explains to me the problem of evil. You see, the answer may 
well be—how to put it?—that God Himself is engaged in a destiny so 
extraordinary, so demanding, that He too can suffer from a moral cor- 
ruption, that He can make demands upon us which are unfair, that He 
can abuse our beings in order to achieve His means, even as we abuse 
the very cells of our own body. 

STERN: Is it a person’s duty to find out whether he’s of God’s party, 
whether he’s working with God-beneficent or God-maleficent? 

MAILER: Well, look, let’s go back; let’s go back to something much 
more modest for the moment which I think may tie this up, to a small 
extent, anyway. You asked me before why Hip is interesting for the 
novel. Well, up to now, when a novelist treats someone like a drug 
addict, the Square way is to treat the addict as a poor sociological cripple 
who is doomed and damned and goes down to his inevitable defeat. 
In Hip, which has after all to a certain extent come out of drug-taking 
(it’s one of the elements in the growth of Hip) the attitude would be 
more that if taking drugs gives one extraordinary sensations, then the 
drug-taker is probably receiving something from God. Love perhaps. 
And perhaps he is. Let’s just entertain the notion as a rational hypothesis 
which may or may not be true and let’s see how far we go with it. If the 
Hipster is receiving love from God he may well be draining some of the 
substance of God by calling upon this love, you see, which the drug 
releases. And in draining the substance of God he’s exhausting Him, so 
that the drug-taker may be indulging an extraordinarily evil act at the 
instant he is filled with the feeling that he is full of God and good and a 
beautiful mystic. This involves new moral complexities which I feel are 
far nore interesting than anything the novel has gotten into yet. It opens 
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the possibility that the novel, along with many other art forms, may be 
growing into something larger rather than something smaller, and the 
sickness of our times for me has been just this damn thing that every- 
thing has been getting smaller and smaller and less and less important, 
that the romantic spirit has dried up, that there is almost no shame today 
like the terror before the romantic. We're all getting so mean and small 
and petty and ridiculous, and we all live under the threat of extermina- 
tion. In contrast, the notions of Hip enlarge us, they make our small 
actions not necessarily large, but more meaningful. If we pick up a bottle 
while listening to some jazz and we feel each of our five fingertips in 
relation to the bottle, the bottle begins to have a kind of form for us and 
we begin to feel each of our fingertips is receiving a different thing from 
the shape and the structure of the glass, and we then begin to think that 
maybe the very structure of this glass could conceivably contain some 
kind of hell within its constitution, some inorganic frozen state of im- 
prisoned being less being than us. I think it’s a more interesting notion 
than just picking up a bottle and pouring out some whiskey. 

STERN: It’s a very pretty notion. 

MAILER: Hip is pretty. 

STERN: But it’s all action, it’s all erectile, isn’t it? It’s all feeling and 
taste and touch and smell. Isn’t that the trouble with it? 

MAILER: The trouble is that it’s enormously difficult to return to the 
senses. We're all civilized, and to return to the senses and keep the best 
parts of our civilized being, to keep our capacity for mental organiza- 
tion, for mental construction, for logic, is doubly difficult, and there’s a 
great danger that the nihilism of Hip will destroy civilization. But it 
seems to me that the danger which is even more paramount—the danger 
which has brought on Hip—is that civilization is so strong itself, so di- 
vorced from the senses that we have come to the point where we can 
liquidate millions of people in concentration camps by orderly process. 

STERN: Every powerful and refining force involves danger and waste. 
Does this divorce from the senses you talk about justify cashing in two 
or three thousand years of continuous culture? 

MAILER®: Well, your argument is moot. It’s too vast for this—for me. 
But let me try to put it this way. If the divorce from the senses I talk 
about is becoming a human condition, then by all means, yes, civiliza- 
tion must be cashed in or we will destroy ourselves in the cold insensate 
expressions of due process of law and atomic radiation. On the other 
hand maybe this divorce from the senses involves just a small part of my 
generation, and the Square, in contrast, leads a sensuous life with suffi- 
cient contentments to keep him civilized (in the good sense) and 
equable. It is us—Hipsters—who would then be the only ones alienated 
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from our senses. If this be true, then everything I have said is merely an 
intricate and ingenious rationalization to defend my neurotic . . . per- 
versities, anh? Of course, I don’t believe this is true. 

STERN: All right, let’s grant that it’s moot. Now you have a career, a 
personal career, a career as novelist, and then maybe a career as an 
apostle of a new creed. Let’s leave the last. 

MAILER: Yes, let’s leave the last. 

STERN: Let’s even leave the first and just look at the novelistic career. 
You are a novelist. You conceive of yourself as a novelist, though for the 
past week you’ve been saying you don’t get much from literature any 
more. You're looking for something else. But still, you conceive of your- 
self as a novelist. 

MAILER (interrupting): I don’t want to be put on record that way. It’s 
more complex than that. 

STERN®: All right, let’s forget that and concentrate on what all this has 
to do with you as a practising novelist. How are these notions going to 
work for you? I saw them operating in the play version you made of The 
Deer Park. There you had a prologue in Hell, but I think you will re- 
member I thought the Prologue was extraneous to the play. It was as if 
a critic had watched the play and said, “Doesn't seem like much until I 
let you in on the secret: These people are in Hell.” Wasn't that something 
you just “put over” on your material? After you had really treated it, 
finished with it? 

MAILER: Well, . . . (sighs) when I was doing The Deer Park as a novel, 
characters existed on one level. It seemed to me that putting them into 
Hell deepened the meaning of their moral experience. That the situation 
of being in Hell and not knowing it is perhaps the first inversion—no, I 
don’t want to say it that way—it is the first dislocation of the moral 
space. I find it difficult to express these things—they’re terribly in- 
tangible for me. It’s as if the belief that one exists on one level of being, 
when in fact—if one could ever discover that fact—one exists on another 
level of being may literally be the human condition. And so, I didn’t do 
it as a casual or superficial thing. It may be that I lacked enough art to 
make the prologue work for the play. But I wanted precisely this double 
state of existence, this existence of a people who are in Hell and did not 
know it. 

STERN: You had a kind of double state in the novel. There it was a 
natural extension of the fiction, however. You quoted from the memoirs 
of a French courtier, one who described the rot of Louis Quinze’s Court, 
and I think the idea was to give an extra dimension to the people you 
were writing about. It was like saying, here’s another ash about to fall 
into the chasm. There you didn’t falsify—my opinion here of course— 
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your work, only expanded it. The idea of art seems to me to be to gen- 
erate emotion from the treated material, not to point out some material 
and some feeling and say, “Put them together, reader.” 

MAILER: Well, let me avoid answering you directly. I feel that the final 
purpose of art is to intensify, even, if necessary, to exacerbate, the moral 
consciousness of people. In particular, I think the novel is at its best the 
most moral of the art forms because it’s the most immediate, the most 
overbearing, if you will. It is the most inescapable. One could argue 
much more easily about the meaning of a non-objective painting or of 
music, or whatever. But in the novel, the meaning is there. It’s much 
closer; one could argue about ambiguities, but, because one is using 
words, it’s much closer to the sense of moral commandments, moral stric- 
tures. And one gets into a particular thing which is terribly interesting, 
you begin to explore the interstices of moral reaction—which is the first 
approach to religious experience for many of us, especially since the or- 
ganized religions don’t begin to cover the enormous and terrible com- 
plexities of moral experience. It may be that particular people, working 
in various religions, individually working with particular people in their 
parish or whatever may bring some good along with a great deal of harm. 
But institutionally I believe that the organized religions are morally 
dead, that their net effect is deleterious, if not hideous and horrible. 
Organized religion is probably becoming one of the great enemies of 
our time . . . (reflectively)—They’re murderers of the senses. 

STERN: So, as far as a work of art goes, we can work it out and then 
shove it into any pew or forum we want, all to exacerbate the moral 
consciousness. We can write a Prologue in Hell—or, how about a Pro- 
logue in Heaven? 

MAILER: Oh, it would be more interesting. 

STERN: More interesting? 

MAILER: But it would be more difficult. That was beyond my grasp. 

STERN: So for you, actions themselves are neutral. The novelist de- 
livers and then labels them in any way he wants. The belief here is that 
the actions themselves won't satisfy the reader; he won't be used up, 
happily cleared of his emotional clots at the end of the book, but will 
have something left over, will ache for a balm to be supplied outside the 
novel. Art exacerbates the moral conscience, and then the moral con- 
science goes out to vote for the reform ticket, and thus eases the ache the 
novelist has put in it. The novelist’s deposit is to be cashed in the world. 

MAILER: Well, ideally, what I would hope to do with my work is in- 
tensify a consciousness that the core of life cannot be cheated. Every 
moment of one’s existence one is growing into more or retreating into 
less. One is always living a little more or dying a little bit. That the 
choice is not to live a little more or to not live a little more; it is to live a 
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little more or to die a little more. And as one dies a little more, one enters 
a most dangerous moral condition for oneself because one starts making 
other people die a little more in order to stay alive. I think this is exactly 
the murderous network in which we all live by now. 

steRN: And this is what the Hipster does; he strikes out : others; he’s 
constantly craving for more. He faces the risk of the extinction of his 
senses, extinction of his being, extinction of his capacity for making dis- 
tinctions. 

MAILER: He does certain things that are very brave in their way; he 
gambles for one thing with his soul—he gambles that he can be terribly, 
tragically wrong, and therefore be doomed, you see, doomed to Hell. 
Which the churchly people don’t do at all. They're thinking of nothing 
but their own nasty little souls which are being maintained for some 
careful preservation afterward. The Hipster is gambling with death and 
he is gambling with the Hereafter; and he may be wrong. 

STERN: And the novelist is gambling with his talent as a novelist. 

MAILER: Oh, yeah. Yeah. 

STERN: The one talent he’s got. 

ROBERT LucmD: I can see it with the novelist, but I can’t see it with the 
Hipster. This is what kills me. You presume consciousness, you presume 
purpose, you presume direction on the part of this class—if that’s the 
word—analogous to the novelist. And it seems to me that the whole 
notion of Hip is, in fact, unconscious, it is mere action. 

STERN: I think it was said that the Hipster risks his personal being— 
whatever that may be—and that the novelist risks his talent as a novelist. 
He does it because he has the choice of living a little more or dying a 
little more. 

Luc: The point is that the novelist consciously makes decisions and 
accepts the moral consequences. It seems to me the kind of guy we're 
talking about as Hipster qua Hipster is a guy who is, in fact, unconscious 
of risks of this kind, of the profundity . . . 

MAILER: Consciously, he may think he’s cutting quite a few corners as 
far as that goes. What I’m postulating in all this—the notion I've been 
working with all along that’s been tacit to my remarks, implicit in my 
remarks, is that the unconscious, you see, has an enormous teleological 
sense, that it moves toward a goal, that it has a real sense of what is hap- 
pening to one’s being at each given moment—you see—that the mes- 
sages of one’s experience are continually saying, “Things are getting 
better,” or “Things are getting worse. For me. For that one. For my 
future, for my past, mmm?” It is with this thing that they move, that they 
grope forward—this navigator at the seat of their being. 
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Four Poems 


By GEORGE P. ELLIOTT 


BLIND 


So long as memory of the seen world 

Bruised me, crushed blossoms in my fist, 

Kicked the curb that tripped me, they watched me; 
But after my rage turned into a cane 

Swishing my sidewalk way, and flowers 

Survived me, they gave me a dog to see with. 


Blind is not dark. I am a hand. 

I squeeze oranges, learn the hands I shake; 

With two fingers I can open and stitch up a heart. 
At noon I am a hand at midnight, 

Yet a hand shown by the harness of a dog. 

My dog stinks, he strains after bitches. 


They told me, Teach your blind hand 
The feel of a dog if you want to see. 
Scratch him behind the ears and he'll step you up curbs. 


Roll with him on the lawn, tousle him, butt him, 
And he'll tug you home. He jumps on me, 
Staggering me to lick me, and I've got to like it. 


Blind at midnight is a hand at noon. 

A hand is all there: I am part of a man. 

Even when my head bumps on a branch 

That he’s neglected to duck for me, I’ve got to roughhouse him, 
To stroke him though his hairs are harsh to my hand. 

No other way: I must love to see. 


Yet, last week when he was sick, I missed 

Him, not his seeing for me but hugging him, 
Scratching him, slapping his sides, trusting him. 
He’s taught me to love by hand as I go. 

He whines when I nuzzle him. I had to love him 
Until I love him. He is the rest of me. 
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THERE AND HERE 


Lovers, like acrobats lounging on earth, 

Jet to the moon where they leap like stags. 

She and I did it. Crackling we ran, 

Her glove in mine, antennas up our necks, 
Sprang over chasms with our heads in bulbs. 
Rocks in that sunlight flared the spectrum; 

In that weatherless sky stars did not twinkle, 
And earth foundationless wheeled in a void. 
We jumped like lobsters in our pressure shells. 
All I could smell was myself. I saw 

Cleaving couple in those black shadows 
Frozen into statues. Then I looked at her face, 
And learned from its blaze how the cosmos seethes 
With invisible brilliance; my sight seared. 


Light, the source of our vision, 
Softly blurs to the earth 
Clouding the air with glory. 
She, who blazed in a bubble, 
Blurs in my twinkling arms; 
Wheeling we cleave, and naked 
We lounge in the visible air. 


ONE EVENING 


What I remember of my first crime, 
Committed at dusk in your husbandless house, 
Is chill in the room, a close word, 

The stillness in which my will wobbled, 

Our altered breathing, the grasp, the fall: 
Desire become unmediate act. 

Of my second, similar crime, performed 

By firelight in the same still room, 

And you rode in from sleep clasping my hand, 
I recall and repent the widening of your eyes. 
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CONJUNCTION 


The delicate beetle lit on M etaphysics, 

Glossed down her preening wings, and felt the air. 

I flipped her off my book; she preened; her eyes 
Glittered me with her to a search of table. 

She ran, she stopped, she bumped the lamp, she reared 
Her orange head, she drew me scuttling circles. 

There came a grey, undeviating bug, 

His pin-head safely in his carapace, 

Who drudged himself through her embroidering paths; 
She offered tendrils, went with him a way, 

But felt the altered air; he plunged to the floor. 


Outside my window, years away, there’s coming 
The five-day splendor of a bursting star; 

The day it crashed like an annunciation, 

Slime lived here, molluscs, ferns as high as houses. 


Red Mars, and Jupiter of the many escorts, 
Are entering, if you think they are, the Crab. 





The Cross 


By JARVIS THURSTON 





The story really begins somewhere beyond memory and on the 
other side of history where the prevailing winds blew from the east, 
but here I am in St. Louis some fifty miles from an Illinois cornfield 
in which a hastily made eight-foot replica of the Washington Monu- 
ment marks the center of population in the U.S. I like the farmer who 
owns the cornfield. He doesn’t want the marker there because it 
interferes with driving his tractor down the straight rows of corn, 
and, too, there are all the tourists coming to see this wonder, raising 
clouds of dust under their automobile tires. But he cannot hold out 
against the mayor of the nearby hamlet, or his fellow farmers, who 
feel honored that lines of population should intersect them like a new 
miracle of the cross, and affirm their wisdom in being where and 
what they are. 

As you can see, I am a superior bastard and educated too, after a 
fashion. I have written books on the decline of Christian symbolism 
in 17th century English literature and have sorted out in monographs 
the sources of Yeats’ Vision; and I listen and look about me and have a 
perverse kind of happiness in secret recognitions. Now take that 
eighteen-year-old curly-haired boy that lives with his Yugoslavian 
grandparents downstairs, in the flat just below mine here on Delmar 
Street. He doesn’t work or go to school. Over and over again he blows 
on his horn the three pieces that he has learned. The sweetness of 
the vibrato tells you that he will never play anything worth listening 
to, and that he dreams he is Harry James spotlighted in a white suit. 
When the vibrato is no longer hovering like a mosquito in the porch 
of my ear, I know that he has cadged a half-dollar from grandma and 
is at the corner drugstore drinking a milkshake, smoking cigarettes, 
and reading sexy comics. I find myself hating him, but then I realize 
it is not only for the horn-blowing, which, really, I can drown out by 
putting a symphony on the record-player, but for his dreams. And 
then I smile a double smile. 

Last Monday when I got back from teaching my two daily classes 
at the University, Jean, for that’s his name, was blowing again, so I 
decided to drive downtown and take a look at the Mississippi. Since 
it was the end of May the tar on Delmar was sticky under the car 
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wheels and the air that came in through the side windows was like 
the blast from an oven just opened. I observed with no enthusiasm— 
in passing the inevitable drugstore on every corner and the flat faces 
of two- and three-story brick buildings that housed bars, grills, gro- 
ceries, dime stores, and clothing stores—that one block looked like 
every other block and that it all reminded one of Detroit and Chicago 
and Louisville, and for that matter, if you sloughed off a few external 
differences of height and color in the downtown areas, New York 
and San Francisco and Dallas. 

Once you get through the short canyons that extend from 12th 
Street to Broadway, it is not easy, unless you have been downtown 
frequently and know the streets well, as I don’t, to get beyond the 
last barrier of warehouses with their backs toward the river. I was 
not lucky Monday and found myself twice in the courtyards of truck- 
ing firms before I found an entrance between two warehouses. I 
drove down the escarpment, skirted the riverfront parking lots and 
got to the narrow pot-holed road that follows the river a short dis- 
tance downstream. There was the stainless, streamlined Admiral, 
resting snugly against the brick-paved riverbank and waiting for its 
nightly trip with a load of dancing passengers. Not far downstream, 
permanently moored by steel hawsers slowly rusting in giant eyelets 
embedded in the paving, is the Golden Dream, an old sternwheeler, 
in whose salon nightly are presented the old minstrel shows and melo- 
dramas. A sign on the side of the vessel announces that the perform- 
ance tonight is “Ten Nights in a Barroom” and you are invited to come 
and “hiss the villain and cheer the hero.” I feel a temporary resent- 
ment at this commercializing on the past, and then I think of all the 
cursive ANTIQUE signs on the highways outside of New York and 
Boston, the endless broken spinning wheels, shabby surreys, and rot- 
ting cutters lining U.S. 1 almost to Nova Scotia, and I realize what a 
pathetic museum all these outward symbols of America’s past make. 
Yes, it is quite right that we should hiss the villain and cheer the 
" hero, but let us have a few martinis first. 

From the river road the Mississippi is not really impressive. It is 
khaki-colored and seems not very wide. Perhaps it is because you are 
seeing it at almost eye-level, or the jumble of cranes and smelters and 
smokestacks on the opposite shore shortens the distance and distracts 
the attention. Seen from the bluffs above Alton, or near the conflu- 
ence of the Missouri, it flows deeply like some stream of the racial 
unconscious, sinuous and ghostly. Here, across from the Monsanto 
Chemical Comany’s huge network of furnaces and retorts, the river 
is very quiet, but you cannot dream. Since there was little more to see 
I turned the car around, and as I did so, I saw floating downstream a 
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half-submerged log and was startled to find it moving in that slow 
river with such speed. 

Heading back to my upstairs I found it comforting to be in the 
home-from-work traffic inching its way toward suburbia in a will-less 
stream. Automatically I stepped on clutch, brake, gas, and thought of 
Mark Twain piloting a Golden Dream at night down a Mississippi 
whose shifting channels could never be learned finally. It would seem 
that the middle of the river ought to be safe, but as I had learned 
from reading Twain, sometimes the pilot had to bring the boat in so 
dangerously close to shore that leaves and twigs from overhanging 
cottonwoods were knocked down in a shower upon the deck. And that 
was only yesterday . . . today, upstream, the streets of his Hannibal 
still slope into the Mississippi during high water, and old men still sit 
sleepily on chairs outside the stores, facing the river, but life is where 
the tourists eat, sleep, and gas up at Mark Twain grills, hotels, and 
gas stations, and stealthily scrape off souvenirs from Tom Sawyer's 
fence, freshly painted each year for the trade. . . . And seventy miles 
upstream from Hannibal, near the confluence of the Des Moines and 
the Mississippi, and of yesterday and the day before yesterday, is 
Nauvoo and the visible remnants of the Prophet Joseph Smith’s 
Dream of Canaan, and a station of my past. 

On Tuesday the heat was still near a hundred at 8:30 P.M., so I 
walked down Delmar a block to the PAGEANT, one of those movie 
theaters that show mostly documentaries and foreign films—chiefly 
Italian these days with actresses whose ripeness suggests to us Ameri- 
cans some incarnation of a sexy tellus mater. At the PAGEANT no 
one asks “Isn’t this where we came in?” You wait in line for the 9 
o'clock show, and you recognize an assistant professor in Romance 
Languages whose office is only three doors down the hall from yours, 
and there is another face that belongs to the University, but you do 
not know the name for his office is not in your building. Your smile 
tells them that you too belong to that confraternity that appreciates 
only the best. 

Tuesday's feature, “Roman Ventures,” though filmed in Italy, is 
American, and so will not end with a perché. And so it turns out. 
Nevertheless, the film has its interests, for it has been shot against a 
background of fiestas, of villas and cathedrals, and of ruins—all 
beautiful and varied and enchanting, quite unlike anything on Del- 
mar or the Fourth of July. As the ceiling lights brighten for those who 
do not want to see the newsreel and documentary that follow, I notice 
that the crew-cut young fellow to my right, with a face as Nordic as 
mine, has interlaced fingers with his girl-friend or wife; their faces 
are very sober. Well, if they save their money carefully and are not 
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tempted by a new car they will get to Europe for three months, or 
even a year, as I did, and wander among a more durable past, their 
Puritan noses pressed, like those of rich, diabetic children, against 
the windows of Europe's sweet-shops. There is some comfort in being 
well dressed and a citizen of a nation whose wealth and engineering 
command attention and fear, but, ah, those warm Italians with their 
musical language, they know how to relax, how to eat and love and 
pray. And the French sparkle with esprit. And the English, even they 
speak a language our tongues envy, and carry themselves with dig- 
nity. That bone-chilling emerald isle is certainly no place to live in, 
but it must be admitted that it is burgeoning with personality and 
haunted by ghosts of considerable antiquity. 

Waiting for the trick with the double-lensed camera that opens 
“News of the World,” I try to recall if there was ever a time I did not 
face the East. I was born in that West toward which Thoreau found 
himself instinctively turning whenever he took a walk, and it was 
Huckleberry Finn that first made me aware of literature, but the his- 
tory of literature I soon saw as a kind of inverted ontogeny, and I 
turned from Twain to James, Flaubert, and Turgenev, and then 
slowly backward in time to Donne and Shakespeare, to Dante and the 
Gospels, to the Greeks, and, then, the Old Testament. In my under- 
graduate days at the University of Utah, where I lived on prunes and 
rice bought with money earned in the summer on Wyoming ranches, 
I took classes in French and German and taught myself some Italian. 
Somehow I expected truth to be revealed in a foreign language and 
so I prepared myself. I envied and admired those of my professors 
who were educated in the East or in Europe, and I worked hard on 
my uncultivated speech. I never missed the readings or lectures of 
visiting foreign celebrities. In the library I read the N.Y. Times and 
paid an irrational attention to the departures and arrivals of ships. 
If I had been living in New York City I am sure I would have gone 
down to the docks regularly as if expecting an important incoming 
message. 

The newsreel begins and most of it turns out to be about a forth- 
coming Italian election. There are fragments of speeches by the 
leaders of at least five or six parties, and all of them tend to fuse in the 
mind, for the gestures are all violent and the voices shrill with con- 
viction. There follows a Papal blessing upon thousands of people 
packed so tightly in a plaza that those who faint do not fall. Then 
there is a funeral cortege of a general of the late war and many 
thousands giving the Fascist salute. And in the background, as in 
“Roman Ventures,” are villas and cathedrals—and ruins which run 
like some obsessive woof in the tapestry of both fiction and fact, and 
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I find my mind shifting by itself to broken spinning wheels and sur- 
reys with their leather tops hanging down in shreds like old wallpaper 
on the ceilings of abandoned houses. 

The documentary, I am pleased to discover, is about fisherman- 
farmer folk in Norway, my cousins, so to speak, for my grandparents 
on both sides came from there in 1860. The film opens with a launch 
moving on the open sea toward a fjord that, in the distance, looks too 
narrow to permit passage. A fourteen-year-old boy is standing in the 
bow to catch a first glimpse of the small town at which they are to 
dock; the father is looking too as he talks to the pilot-owner of the 
vessel. The boat moves into the fjord, the shadowed water is dark, 
and the cliffs rise up sheer and black like the walls of a tomb. And 
then the town, neat and clean, from which they left over two months 
ago. The father is paid his and his son’s wages; they would like to buy 
something to take home, some luxury, but the money has been earned 
too hard. This is not their home. Their home is a mountain valley farm 
miles away over rocky paths. The boy’s mother and grandmother, 
aided by the other children, have been doing the farming while the 
menfolk were away. The adventurers are, of course, greeted excitedly 
when they arrive. The boy, with whom I have tended to identify my- 
self, is anxious to tell of his adventures, but he has done a man’s 
work and affects a man’s silence. The mother watches him and smiles 
secretly; her eyes, though, are a little pensive. 

There are shots of the family walking miles to a Lutheran Com- 
munion, and shots of folk dances when the family gets together with 
the neighbors on a festive occasion. I recognize some of the polkas 
and schottisches and reels. How sad, how sad, I discover myself think- 
ing, this music and this dancing, like something out of that German 
tale of a ghostly village that resumes its festivities for a day once every 
hundred years. I have no more than realized that my response is ir- 
rational when I see on the screen the fourteen-year-old boy and a girl 
about his own age doing a dance in which each turns gaily around 
and then stomps with one foot advanced. I am so wrung by this that 
my heart is like a knotted fist and I have to get up and leave. I do not 
remember getting to my apartment, but I do remember sitting, fright- 
ened, in an easy chair in the living room, the movie forgotten, waiting 
for the world to assume its proper dimensions. My ears were hum- 
ming as if I were holding sea shells tightly against them. I could de- 
tect the pulses in both wrists and behind my ears without using my 
fingers. Shortly I fell asleep, or into some kind of coma, I don’t know, 
for the last I remember is being aware that my eyelids felt so heavy 
that I could not keep them from falling. 

I awoke about three in the morning, feeling all right, and crawled 
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into bed. On Wednesday nothing happened, even though I was fear- 
ful that the condition would return. I kept purposely busy Wednes- 
day and Thursday, and by Friday my self-confidence was strong 
enough to permit me to risk thinking about what had taken place. 
I spent all day Saturday thinking about it too. Today is Sunday. I 
know I haven't given you an honest account of Monday for I can’t 
avoid, no matter how hard I try, seeing it altered through the experi- 
ences of Tuesday and the intervening days. Whatever Monday may 
have been, really, it is involved in Tuesday's experience, which I re- 
construct, as best I can, today. 

Once I had the courage to go back to that dancing boy in the docu- 
mentary I had no trouble in making a beginning link. About the age 
of that dancing boy I had played the simple dance tune on a mouth 
organ. It was one of the few pieces that I was able to pick up from my 
father, who had a large repertoire of folk music which he played with 
brilliance and gusto on both mouth organ and accordion. I do not 
know if the tune is Norwegian, or if there were any Norwegian words 
for the tune, for I learned English ones: Did you SEE my,/ Did you 
SEE my,/ Did you SEE/ MY new SHOES?/ With the TIPS on,/ 
With the TIPS on,/ With the TIPS/ ON the Toes,/ And the Buck- 
KULLS and BOWS/ And the Buck-KULLS and BOWS. I can’t im- 
agine where father learned his pieces for certainly none of my grand- 
parents played anything, nor did my half-brother Edvard, whose 
chief accomplishment on the Jew’s harp was the chipping of two 
front teeth. 

I was also able to recall, though the memory resisted me somewhat 
unreasonably, that the tune, among others, had been played at my 
father’s funeral fourteen years ago, by an old Danish crony of his, 
called “Honey” Pete by the people of Huntsville, Utah, because he 
earned what little money he had by keeping a few hives of bees. My 
sister Regetta and I—she was thirty, I twenty-seven—sat in the front 
row near the open casket, and we could see part of father’s face, 
thinner than we had ever known it in life, but with the familiar over- 
sized, fleshy nose, the cowlick of sandy hair plastered on the fore- 
head, and the sandy eyebrows that bushed out at least a half-inch 
from the brow. Honey Pete—himself not much more than a skeleton— 
stood just back of the casket and played, on a small pearl-buttoned 
accordion, those lively, gay tunes, the tears streaming down his eyes 
and into a scraggly white mustache stained around the mouth with 
tobacco juice. My sister was undone by the music and buried her face 
in a handkerchief in her lap. I wanted to put my arm around her and 
comfort her, but I knew that if I did so I would only make matters 
worse for her by collapsing too—and hypocritically so. I did not hate 
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father, but I did have a strong resentment, or so I thought, about his 
treatment of mother who had died five years previously, strapped 
hand and foot to a hospital cot and raving almost up to the point of 
her death. Except for those last few weeks of her life she had always 
been quiet, submissive, and tender. 

Watching Regetta’s convulsive shoulders, I found my emotions 
channeling themselves into anger at the cruelty and stupidity of Mor- 
mon funerals, with their testimonials by friends and the reciting of 
verses or playing of music which the deceased had liked. Covertly I 
wiped the tears out of my eyes, and thought, it is not true that the 
death of one’s father is one of the most important events in life—a 
piece of wisdom that had impressed me in a letter a novelist had writ- 
ten to one of my University classmates. But I was not my father’s son 
and never would be. I had not wished him dead, but I had been 
ashamedly relieved that he had died a not too lingering death, and at 
home and not in a hospital, for I would have been left with the bills— 
and no dreams. Ever since mother’s death I had been living in a 
boarding-house and teaching in one of the small county highschools 
outside Ogden, Utah. I saved every penny I could out of my $1200 a 
year with the intention of either going East to graduate school or liv- 
ing in Europe for a year. At the University I had already sacrificed 
many hours taking stupid education courses necessary for a teaching 
certificate, and after the first two years of teaching, exciting because 
it took that Jong to exhaust the variables of adolescent response, I 
resented the seven daily hours of monotony and the emotional ex- 
haustion of disciplining students. 

Within three months after mother’s death, father had found a 
widow with $800 and married her. He bought a piece of land about 
twenty-five miles up a canyon beyond Huntsville, very near the forks 
of two dirt roads, one leading over a low pass into Bear Lake Valley, 
from where one could easily get to Pocatello, Idaho, and Springfield 
and the Arco Desert country to the north and west, and the other 
leading over a 10,000 foot pass toward Kemmerer, Wyoming, and the 
Green River ranch country around Daniel and Big Piney. With 
Honey Pete’s help he really stretched that $800. He bought two work 
horses, light enough to serve also as saddle horses, snaked dead yel- 
low pines down the mountainside and built a two-room log cabin, a 
small spring-house and an outhouse. I helped him dig out the spring, 
chink the cabin with some good blue clay he had located nearby, and 
brought up to him, in the old 1924 Buick roadster that I used in get- 
ting to school, tarpaper for the roof and papier-maché newspaper 
mats for inside insulation. Even though he was seventy, he could 
outwork me. And I could not see that he looked much different from 
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my earliest memories of him, his hair possibly a little thinner, but still 
sandy, and his shoulders, arms and legs as round and powerful as 
ever. 

I did not resent Clara, my new stepmother; in fact, I felt sorry for 
ner. She was slightly younger than father, but almost white-haired, 
and obviously not very strong. Her conversation was a rumble of 
complaints about aching bones and the difficulties of getting meals 
on an old wood-burning range. I told father that asking her to live 
way back in the mountains, ten miles from the nearest rancher, was 
too much. “Yer Granma and yer ma,” he said, “many’s the time they 
didn’t have it buttered top and bottom.” 

I wondered if Aunt Clara, as I called her, understood why she was 
living where she was, why my father had two horses that could be 
saddled, why he always wore thick-soled boots that came almost to 
the knee, and why Honey Pete worked for no more than his board. 
But she probably did, or she wouldn't have been there grumbling. 
Anyway, one winter of being snowed in miles from nowhere was 
enough for her and in the spring she returned to her children in Og- 
den, and got a divorce. Father confided in Regetta, for he knew that 
any mention of it angered me, that they had quarrelled all winter over 
whose children were to inherit the silver—that god-damned silver that 
was to have paid for an operation on the varicose veins that so pained 
mother’s legs she could hardly walk, paid for a house with running 
water and a bathroom, for my highschool and college education, and 
God knows how many other things. And if the silver didn’t pay for all 
this the gold surely would. The silver was in Utah somewhere near 
the Wyoming border, the gold in the great lava flows due west of 
Springfield, Idaho. Father's people, my grandparents and a host of 
aunts and uncles lived in silver country; my mother’s people in gold 
country. As father vacillated between the two treasures we moved 
back and forth many times. Father, though, must have had more con- 
fidence in the gold, for we were in Idaho a greater part of the time. 

I cannot remember when it was I first heard of the gold, but I know 
the story well. I last met father’s fellow-searcher, an Indian from the 
Fort Hall Reservation, undoubtedly for the last time, in 1942, just a 
year after father’s death. Since I had some vague notion that my de- 
parture in the fall for Europe would turn into an enchantment from 
which, somehow, I would never return, I paid a farewell visit to my 
uncles and aunts and cousins in gold country. I found little changed 
in ten years. There was a beer tavern and two general merchandise 
stores instead of one, and the county road toward American Falls was 
blacktop. But the antiquated steam locomotive still makes its daily 
run of thirty-three miles from Blackfoot to Aberdeen and back, pull- 
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ing a single car, the front half a coach with faded red plush seats and 
a pot-hellied coal stove set in a sandbox. It _— Springfield about 
three-quarters of a mile away. 

Except for a ten-mile wide strip of land that can be irrigated with 
canal water brought down the Snake River from Jackson’s Hole, Wyo- 
ming, the country surrounding the railroad spur is a desert of sage- 
brush, greasewood, rabbit brush, and prickly pear. Ages ago the 
desert was apparently flat, but lava rock was spewed out of volcanoes 
to the north and west and dotted the plain with knolls, some so neatly 
rounded that they appear to be remnants of some mysterious civili- 
zation of long ago. If you are out on the desert and look closely, you 
will see beady-eyed swifts and horned toads, but it is the jackrabbit 
that is the most noticeable and the orange-breasted hawk, soaring 
overhead. Occasionally you will see a coyote, but usually they see you 
first. The desert would be soundless if it were not for the cicadas and 
flying grasshoppers. The dry rattle of the grasshopper is not very 
similar to the warning of the rattlesnake, but it is close enough to give 
you a start if you are not wearing boots and are in an abstracted mood. 
It was into this desert that my father and his fellow-searcher fre- 
quently disappeared for as long as a month or two. The Indian fur- 
nished a buckboard and two pinto ponies and father dynamite and 
mining tools, a few pots and pans, and some staples like flour, sugar, 
salt-bacon, and coffee. 

Well, as I said, the last time I saw the Indian was in 1942. Uncle 
Henrik was out in the barn replacing a few teeth in a mowing- 
machine blade, and I was sitting in the shade of a poplar, eating an 
apple I had picked in the orchard. I saw an Indian riding into the 
yard on a blazed sorrel with four white stockings. He was wearing 
levis, a blue work shirt, and a black cowboy hat with the crown not 
creased or pork-pied. Two dark braids came from under the hat near 
the back of his head, crossed a purple neckerchief, and united in a 
purple bow on his chest. I thought it was the gold-seeker but wasn't 
sure; I had not seen him for over ten years. He paid no attention to 
me, got off his horse, untied two gunny sacks from the pommel and 
went to the front door. It was he all right, for my Aunt Blanche came 
to the screendoor and said, “Why, hello, Johnny-Work-A-Boy.” He 
said, “Givum apple,” and Aunt Blanche said, “Sure, go in the orchard 
and pick them.” He said, shaking his head, “You pickum.” Aunt 
Blanche said, “No, you pick them, I’m busy.” But Johnny-Work-A- 
Boy shook his head again and said, “Me no pickum, you pickum.” 
Back and forth they went, until my aunt, to get the matter over with, 
consented. I suppose he thought that picking apples was squaw’s 
work. He left the two sacks, got on his horse, and rode away. I picked 
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about three-fourths of a gunny sack of apples, all that he could have, 
my aunt said, unless he picked them himself. I leaned the sack against 
a tree near the gate. He returned in about two hours, sat down on his 
haunches, and ate at least six apples. Then he put half of the apples 
into the empty sack, tied the tops of the sacks together with a buck- 
skin thong, and placed them on the horse like saddlebags. He was 
about to mount and ride away when Uncle Henrik came up and 
talked to him. Uncle Henrik motioned for me to join them. “You re- 
member Chris’s son? This is Chris’s son.” Work-A-Boy looked at me 
out of eyes as dark as a lizard’s and then turned again to my uncle, 
“Where Chris?” “Dead,” Uncle Henrik said, “dead a year ago.” Slowly 
Work-A-Boy took off his gloves, handmade deerskin with cuffs, but 
no beadwork, and held them out to me, “Givum Chris son.” I took 
them. He swung up into the saddle effortlessly and headed for the 
gate. He didn’t even look back when he turned down the road. Uncle 
Henrik chuckled, “Some buck, that Johnny-Boy, he wasn’t no young- 
ster when your grandpa homesteaded this place in 80.” I lifted the 
gloves close to my nose; there was no human odor, only the strong 
scent of burning undried sage. When I got back to my boarding house 
I gave the gloves to my landlady; she used them for putting chunks 
of coal in the kitchen range. 

Mother never said anything about father’s being away so much of 
the time with Work-A-Boy, but I know that I looked upon that Indian 
like a wife upon her husband’s drinking companion. It was he who 
was partly responsible for that worried look in mother’s eye and for 
my being away from home too much of the summer at the age of nine, 
earning a dollar a day for leading a derrick horse on haying crews, 
and at the age of thirteen earning a man’s wages of three dollars 
pitching hay or running a Jackson-fork. The money I earned, and the 
money my half-brother Edvard earned until he got into a fist-fight 
with father and left for Montana, all went toward reducing the bill 
the family had run up at Stillwell’s General Store. Even though “tick” 
customers were charged almost twice as much, I still don’t understand 
why old man Stillwell let our family’s bill get up to $800. Perhaps he 
thought he already had put so much in the pot that there was nothing 
to do but play the hand out. Once in a while he cut our credit off and 
forced father to do some jack-leg carpentry for him, and often he 
humiliated us by not letting us buy certain canned vegetables as 
being too luxurious for the palates of poor people. Certainly mother 
never bought anything that wasn’t absolutely necessary, and she 
canned as much fruit as we could get on share-picking and the few 
vegetables that could be safely canned by the open-kettle method. 

I can't honestly say that we suffered from hunger often. Uncle 
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Henrik gave us potatoes and apples, I caught trout and chubs in 
Spring Creek and shot ducks in a slough on Uncle Henrik’s place. Oc- 
casionally I got a few sage-hens on the desert, and there were always 
cottontails to be had. We never ate jackrabbits, for they were usually 
infested with botfly worms. And, then, there was the intermittent 
“tick” at Stillwell’s. So it wasn’t hunger, really, that made me resent 
father’s gold-seeking. It was the creases of worry on mother’s face— 
I guess she was often lonely and anxious about what would happen if 
she got sick—and the humiliation of living in abandoned shacks and 
knowing that the neighbors and my classmates thought father a kind 
of harmless accordion-playing madman. I constantly contrasted my 
life with that of my maternal cousins, and compared father, unfavor- 
ably of course, with Uncle Henrik and Uncle Niels, who had been 
born in Norway and gone to grade school there. Uncle Henrik sub- 
scribed to a city newspaper, read law books in order to be a better 
Justice of the Peace, and took care of Grandfather Ekdal’s homestead 
when grandfather got too old to work. And Uncle Niels homesteaded 
his own place nearby and gave speeches in the Mormon Sunday 
School. All father could do was tell stories, play the accordion, and 
hunt for gold. The stories and the music interested me, but I found 
ways of disliking them. The only thing I thought we had in common 
was a dislike of going to church. Father was professedly a Mormon, 
but he never went to church, even though he kicked my ass hard a 
couple times when I refused to go. Grandfather Ekdal didn’t go 
either, but he had a reason. Uncle Henrik often tried, unsuccessfully, 
to convince Bishop Stillwell—who was the storekeeper also—that 
grandfather didn’t go to church because he was cheated in a business 
deal by one of the twelve apostles when he first came to Utah from 
Norway. Since the cheating was made possible by grandfather's not 
understanding English too well, grandfather swore he would never 
speak “the Devil's language”—and he didn’t. And he didn’t speak 
much Norwegian either, although all his children knew the language, 
and my father too. 

Regetta and I rode or walked the four miles to Uncle Henrik’s place 
as often as we could. It was gayer there, where we could play in the 
hayloft or make apple cider with our five cousins, Aline, Kaia, Nora, 
Gina, and Peter, and often we were joined by Uncle Niels’s children 
—Alice, Rebecca, and Daniel—who lived only a mile away. In spite of 
the fact that Regetta and I were both frightened of walking four miles 
in darkness, listening to the yapping of coyotes and seeing only an 
occasional faint glow from a coal-oil lamp in the distance, we usually 
helped our cousins with their evening chores—milking cows, feeding 
pigs, and cutting sagebrush for the kitchen stove—stayed for supper, 
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and played card games until it was pitch black outside. We were al- 
ways reluctant to leave, but our guilt about leaving mother alone at 
night when father was away, as he so frequently was, usually forced 
us to reject Aunt Blanche’s offer to stay the night, and off we went, 
quaking, into the darkness. 

At the time it was a feeling, not something I could name, but I 
envied my cousins’ way of life. It seemed gay, permanent and secure. 
They had all been born in that house (and my mother, too) which 
grandfather had built. It was grandfather who had railed the sage off 
the homestead, and built a ditch several miles long to carry irrigation 
water from Spring Creek. He had planted the orchard and con- 
structed a large forge in the tool-house—things which couldn't be 
packed up in a wagon and moved, even if you extended the wagon 
bed, as father did, by laying some projecting planks on the bed and 
holding them in place by putting in the kitchen stove first. 

I admired Grandfather Ekdal very much, but he also puzzled me. 
This father of all that was good was no grandpa. In the days when 
mother was a little girl and Grandmother Ekdal was still alive, he 
must have worn overalls like all the other farmers, but I always 
carried an image of him railing sagebrush in uncreased grey-striped 
trousers, brocaded vest, and an Oxford grey coat that hung almost to 
the knee. The vest was invisible unless he pushed his long beard aside, 
a mixture of dark brown and grey, to get at a gold pocket-watch, in- 
credibly thin and delicate. Grandfather was at least six feet four 
inches tall, and had as large a head as I have ever seen, a head which 
seemed immense since he never permitted his hair to be cut. 

When it was time for meals my cousins or I would be sent out to 
call bestefar with a kom og spise out of the shade of a tree where he 
sat reading books like Snuralsson’s Kongesaage or doing some kind of 
calculations in a red-backed ledger. The calculations had something 
to do with time, or distance, or heavenly bodies, but exactly what 
none of us, including Uncle Henrik, ever knew. With ship’s compass, 
a four-foot tripod telescope, and a set of draftsman’s tools, he had 
spent months making a very precise drawing of a sundial, sent it off 
somewhere to Europe, and finally got back three brass sundials 
about two feet in diameter, with the degrees precisely marked and the 
four major points labeled, nord, dst, sdr, vest. He had these sundials 
carefully installed on concrete slabs at the vertices of an equilateral 
triangle that measured, so Uncle Henrik said, five miles on a side. 
One was in an open field about a block from Uncle’s house, another 
on a desert knoll almost a mile north of the Springfield-Aberdeen 
canal that bordered the desert, and the third on Jim Hawker’s place 
to the east. Occasionally Uncle Henrik humored grandfather and took 
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readings for him at stipulated times on the Desert or Hawker sundial. 

Grandfather never spoke to us children, except at mealtimes when 
he uttered words like smér, brod, dst, kjétt, and melk, and looked 
firmly at whoever was nearest the dish asked for. In this way we 
learned the names of foods, but we never knew any verbs or adjec- 
tives, for neither my parents nor my uncles spoke Norwegian unless 
it was about somethiny not for children’s ears. Certainly the neigh- 
bors might have thought grandfather as much a madman as father, 
but they didn’t. He was called a “well-read” man and respected. Per- 
haps part of the respect was based on the common knowledge that he 
had been, before coming to America as a Mormon convert, the owner 
of a shipyard in Trondhjem employing forty men. Part of his money 
he had given directly to the Church, the rest he had spent in paying 
ship’s passage for poor converts. 

It seemed quite proper to me that grandfather should not speak 
much, for he was a patriarch like Jacob or Isaac, founder of a house, 
wise and dignified. I didn’t notice, or ignored the fact, that he was 
also a brooding man. 

I identified myself with my mother’s family, all tall with dark- 
brown hair and dark eyes, a mutually aiding family, living in the same 
area and in their own homes. My being sandy-haired like father 
troubled me. For a while in my early teens I was afraid that I might 
stop growing at the medium-height of father’s people, but at fifteen 
I was over six feet—a sure sign that I was not a Monsen but an Ekdal. 

The Monsen clan, I knew, outnumbered the Ekdals many times. 
Father was one of ten children and I was the tenth and last of father’s 
children. I know little more than the names of seven of my eight half- 
brothers and half-sisters, for they had grown to adulthood and scat- 
tered like the lost tribes of Israel by the time I was born in 1914. 
Father was forty and mother eighteen when they were married in 
1906. By then he had buried two wives in Huntsville, both Danish, 
one called Anne and the other Kate. Fortunately neither of these two 
had to put up with father’s gold-seeking. He had worked in those days 
as a horse-trader for the Studebaker Company, which sold horses as 
well as buggies, wagons, and farm equipment, and accepted horses 
as down-payment on a purchase. Father knew horses all right, that I 
know, for I remember his buying two beautiful but worthless balky 
horses and retraining them so well that they would have pulled their 
hearts out on a dead-pull. Father claimed that in those days he had 
owned two big farms, but I was sceptical about that for he never ex- 
plained how he lost them. 

I remember Grandfather and Grandmother Monsen, but we didn’t 
visit them often when we lived in Utah, for father had bitter memories 
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about his boyhood. Grandfather and Grandmother Monsen were 
childhood sweethearts in Norway, children of poor farmers. They 
made their way to America and across the plains in handcart com- 
panies. The trip seems to have exhausted Grandfather Monsen’s cour- 
age, for shortly after they were married in Utah, he started drinking, 
and sold everything he could get his hands on for whiskey. When the 
children got old enough to do a little work, he collected their wages 
and spent it. Father said that once when he was thirteen he worked 
all summer tying shingles at the Eccles lumber camp back in the 
mountains. He told Mr. Eccles how his father drank all the time, and 
Mr. Eccles didn’t let his father collect the money. Father bought a 
cow and led it fifty miles to his mother, thinking how pleased she 
would be to have milk and cream, but two days later grandfather had 
traded it off and gone on another spree. 

Father neither drank nor smoked, so he knew he was unlike his 
father, just as I knew I was unlike him, or his whole clan, for that 
matter, all those sandy-haired aunts and uncles that moved restlessly 
around in Wyoming, Montana, Nevada and Utah, and never got to- 
gether, even for funerals. The Monsens had emigrated from Norway, 
I always thought, not because of faith in Joseph Smith and Brigham 
Young’s Zion, but because of the promise of a section of land; this, 
I have often said to myself, was certainly not true of the Ekdals. 

As I said, I don’t remember when I first learned about the gold, but 
I remember Work-A-Boy’s map well. Work-A-Boy let father take it 
sometimes to compare with whatever maps he could find of Idaho. 
Certainly neither he nor the Indian needed the map for both had 
memorized it long ago. If I wanted to look for that gold I wouldn't 
need it either, for I've seen it spread out on the kitchen table many a 
time and in many a house in the territory around Springfield. But 
that map is most firmly linked for me with a particular place and time, 
the time I first heard about the silver. 

The house was an unpainted clapboard structure with a kitchen, a 
bedroom, and a lean-to off the kitchen. The only entrance-way was 
through the lean-to door, and there was another door, needed during 
the winter, separating the lean-to and kitchen. The doorway from the 
kitchen into the bedroom, occupied by mother and father, was closed 
off at night by some drapes that mother had made out of dyed flour 
sacks. Regetta and I slept together in the lean-to and Edvard, when 
he was home, slept on a steel cot in the kitchen. About fifty yards from 
the house was an outhouse and a barn, a crude affair constructed of 
poles and rough siding, but almost as large as the house. 

Whose place it was I don’t know, or whether father paid a small 
rent for it, but it was on the desert on government property that 
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nobody wanted to homestead. During World War I, when wheat 
prices were high, drifters tried to grow dry-farm wheat there. A few 
made a crop when the winter snows were heavy and the summers not 
too hot, but most of them didn’t even get back their seed. Father 
never tried growing a crop; when he worked, it was for neighboring 
farmers as a carpenter or as an operator of a threshing machine, about 
which he knew a lot. 

During the three years we stayed in that place, father kept a cow 
and a horse in the barn. Since there was no spring or drilled well on 
our place, Brownie, the horse, was used to pull a sort of raft on wheels 
and two wooden barrels to the canal, one-eighth of a mile away, 
where they were filled by bucket with water. Mother boiled our 
drinking water in teakettles. On a wooden bench in the lean-to was a 
25 pound lard bucket full of drinking water, a large galvanized pail of 
wash water, and a wash-basin. On the floor at the end of the bench 
was a slop-jar for dirty water. Mother insisted that we use it, and not 
throw the water out the back door, as father did, for it attracted flies. 
Since either Regetta or I had to empty the filled slop-jar a hundred 
feet or so from the house, we shared our wash-water and used it 
sparingly. 

Sometimes we walked the three miles to school, but most of the 
time Regetta and I rode bareback on Brownie, she in front holding 
the reins and I behind her, one arm about her waist, the other holding 
the handle of the 5 pound lard pail that contained our lunch. We 
rarely missed a day of school, for there were two recesses and a noon 
hour in which to play ball and games like Pump-Pump-Pull-Away. 
And I had discovered a treasure of fairy-tales in the Book of Knowl- 
edge, the only reference work the school owned besides an un- 
abridged dictionary. The school building was a two-room lava rock 
structure. A Mrs. Otis taught the first four grades—one row of seats to 
a grade—and a Mr. Johnson, called “Principal,” taught the other 
grades. 

I can recall the particular time and place of hearing about the silver, 
for the house in which we lived was the only one that, in any sense, 
was ever a home. Having started the first grade at five, 1 was eight; I 
was anxious to be in the top grade, the fourth, in my room. It was the 
latter part of August, and school was to begin in little over a week. For 
three weeks father had ridden away daily on Brownie to run a thresh- 
ing machine for Farber, who grew a bit of wheat himself and con- 
tracted to thresh other farmers’ wheat at so much an hour of running 
time. Ed was at home between haying jobs. 

Ed had milked the cow that day and taken her to the canal for a 
drink. We had all eaten supper—father ate where he worked—and 
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mother and Regetta had done the dishes. Mother sent me out to the 
woodpile to get dried pieces of sage for starting the fire in the morn- 
ing. The sun was floating on the horizon like a burnt-umber ball; the 
desert had that mellow pinkish cast it takes on at sundown. To the 
north I could still see the Twin Buttes, one slightly larger than the 
other, bluish at this distance, and soft as a woman’s breasts. When 
I turned to carry the kindling into the house I looked south, toward 
the canal, and there was father, standing, gazing somewhere beyond 
me, while Brownie, only his rear end visible above the bank, was 
taking on a twelve-hour supply of water. I didn’t know it, but that 
was the last time I was to see Brownie, whose every contour, marking 
and scar was as familiar to me as my own body—the bony Roman 
nose, the one yellow hoof on the left hind leg, and the pinkish blaze 
shaped like a butterfly just below the nostrils—and whose every habit 
I loved—even the puckish one of sidling innocently one step out of 
reach while I climbed on some object to get on his back. 

After I dumped the dried sage in the woodbox I saw that Ed was 
sitting on the couch sharpening his pocketknife, so I got out the knife 
and oilstone he had given me, sat beside him and imitated the circu- 
lar movements he was making. The objective, as he often told me, was 
to get the knife sharp enough to cut a hair held in the air by only the 
thumb and forefinger. In the frequent conflicts between father and 
my half-brother I took Ed’s side, even though my feelings about him 
were mixed. Scrawny and sharp-faced as a weasel, and with a fright- 
ening, explosive temperament, he was no Monsen, and had no claim 
to being an Ekdal, even if he was very kind to mother. Besides he 
teased me mercilessly before the naked farm boys who came to swim 
in the canal. Most of the teasing I knew had something to do with 
that odd hair that bushed above all their organs, which, sometimes, 
I had seen mysteriously swollen. Ed would poke a hole in the mud 
bank and say, while I watched carefully, “This is yer ass,” and then 
another hole, “That there’s a hole in the ground. Which’s yer ass?” 
At times I pointed to one, and then the other, and finally I balked, 
but that did not prevent his shouting to all the others: “See, I told 
yuh he don’t even know his ass from a hole in the ground!” They 
would all laugh and run at each other with thumbs held out and I felt 
that the time would never come when I would understand. When 
neither Regetta nor mother was about he also teased me about sleep- 
ing with a girl, pointing the left forefinger at me and rubbing it with 
the right while he said: “Shame! Shame on yuh! Shame!” This put into 
my head the idea of pretending to be asleep and watching my sister 
undress, but my stratagems, about which I felt guilty, were useless, 
for she always put on a nightgown before she was completely un- 
dressed and then slid off her underthings. 
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While Ed and I were sharpening our pocketknives I heard the slap 
of father’s hat, the kind commonly worn by Texas ranchers for dress, 
being hung on a nail in the lean-to. When he came into the kitchen, 
Regetta had just finished filling the two lamps with kerosene, and 
mother was cleaning the soot out of the chimneys with newspaper. 
She turned to father and said, “Have a good day, Chris?” and he 
answered, “We would’ve finished up Heber’s today, but the belt 
broke twicet and there was so much weeds in the grain the screens 
kept gittin’ clogged up.” He turned to me and smiled, “I'll tell yuh 
how to cut a hair with that knife of yours. Yuh just pull a hair out of 
Brownie’s tail and lay it on a board—and saw.” Mother got him a cup 
of coffee and father sat down at the table; he filled the saucer with 
coffee, blew on it, and then drank with a loud slurping intake of 
breath—one of his many habits that I came to add up in a ledger of 
debits; his blowing his nose on the ground by holding each nostril in 
turn, his sharpening a kitchen match to clean the wax out of his ears, 
his licking the last drops of gravy from a knife that he whirled around 
a plate like a crust-loosener on a pie-tin. Oh, how many things I had 
to add, at first his manners, and, later, his grammar. 

Father lit the lamps and adjusted the evenness of the flame by 
scraping away with his knife the projecting portions of the wick that 
would send the flame up high and smoke the chimney. After putting 
on the chimneys and turning up the wicks to see if they were going to 
smoke, he went into the bedroom and brought out a rolled piece of 
hide, tied with two buckskin thongs. He placed a lamp on each of the 
upper corners and unrolled it on the table. The bottom he held with 
his forearms. Mother got out a pair of my overalls and sat near the 
lamp. She was taking off a rear pocket to use as a knee patch. Regetta 
brought out a skirt mother was helping her to make and began to sew. 
Ed and I continued our knife sharpening. We were all silent, and 
father knew why. Occasionally he looked up gloweringly. 

Certainly the map itself had no more secrets to yield. It had been 
given to Johnny-Work-A-Boy by his father, a Nez Percé, who had 
killed many, many years ago a trapper somewhere around the head- 
waters of the Clearwater River. Among the trapper’s possessions was 

‘the map and a piece of lava rock with a streak of gold a quarter-inch 
wide. Work-A-Boy claimed that he had sold the gold himself to raise 
money for the search. Father never saw the rock, but the Indian and 
he, on one of their numerous trips, did find a piece of lava flaked 
with gold, but far away from the territory marked by the map—it was 
the only piece they ever found. 

The map was burnt on a two by two-and-a-half foot coyote hide— 
so father identified it from a few yellowish-grey hairs that still stuck 
to the edges. On the right side was a rayed circle, on the left a rayed 
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half-circle. A line, presumably a river, ran all across the map; like the 
Snake River it ran northwest, turned abruptly south, then southwest, 
and ran off the map going due west. Just above mid-point where the 
river flows southwest, there were numerous little dots and an arrow 
running due north to two crude semi-circles, one slightly larger than 
the other. A straight line joined the bottoms of the two semi-circles 
and went west between two dots close together, and then was inter- 
sected at right angles by a line linking three dots together. To the 
northwest of the intersection were a few jagged lines, evidently the 
Sawtooth Mountains. 

At times father sought alternative explanations, but he was fairly 
convinced that the dots were springs, for Springfield had numerous 
springs, was close to the Snake, and due south of the Twin Buttes. 
Work-A-Boy and he kept the Twin Buttes in line and rode toward 
the setting sun, looking for springs. Once they found a cluster of 
three, instead of five, but not in the proper positions. They patiently 
drilled holes in the surounding lava flow and blasted, but there was 
no gold there—only the greys and blacks of lava and obsidian. 

Father had been looking at the map no longer than ten or fifteen 
minutes when we all heard Brownie whinny and then the sound of a 
horse’s hoofs and a “haloa.” It was Uncle Henrik’s voice. Father quick- 
ly lifted the lamps off the map, let it roll up and put it under the couch 
Ed and I were sitting on. When Uncle Henrik came in, we all said 
hello and father asked him to “set awhile.” “Can't stay long,” he said, 
sitting on the couch with Ed and me. “I rode up to leave a note at the 
headgate for the canal-rider. I couldn’t crank him on the phone—the 
batteries must be dead—and I need some water tomorrow for the hay 
on the east forty.” “How’s everybody?” mother asked, and Uncle Hen- 
rik said, “Nothing much to complain about.” His hands, held togther 
between his legs, I could see were clawed with arthritis, and there 
were scuffed bumps on his shoes where the joints of his toes had 
stretched the leather. His large dark brown eyes had a twinkle, 
though, and seemed as relaxed and friendly as a dog’s. “Saw Bruce at 
the store today, Chris,” he added. “Told me that you had bought that 
black team of his, and traded him Brownie. Thinking of getting some 
county road work?” “Dad didn’t trade off old Brownie,” I butted in. 
“He’s out in the barn right now.” I looked at father. He was about to 
say something, comforting I suppose, but his face told me that it was 
true, and I ran crying out to my bed in the lean-to. Father came out 
and put his hand on my shoulder; “I know how yuh feel about 
Brownie,” he said so quietly he couldn’t be heard in the kitchen, “but 
‘fore company yer not gonna be no cry-baby. I’m gonna go back in 
there and yer gonna follow me.” He went back into the kitchen and 
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said to Uncle Henrik as if nothing had happened: “Nah, Henrik, I’ve 
been thinkin’ of goin’ down to Utah. Heard from my sister Nell that 
the state’s runnin’ a road over Monte into Woodruff and they’re hirin’ 
teams and drivers to make fills.” I waited a rebellious minute and 
then went in and lay on the couch back of Ed, wiping my eyes on my 
shirtsleeves. No Brownie and no school with my cousins, nothing 
more could happen. I looked around Ed’s hip at mother, who was 
basting the patch on the knee of my overalls, and at Regetta, sewing 
with her head down. Mother knew and so did Regetta—that was why 
father and mother had been whispering together for several nights 
after they went to bed, and why I had caught Regetta crying several 
times yesterday. 

“There might be some work in the spud-cellar this winter,” Uncle 
Henrik said, “if the spud prices hold up.” 

“You know better’n me, Henrik, most of the farmers around here 
can’t ford to hire their sortin’, and when they turn the water out of 
the canal, we gotta haul water a mile away from Summerfield’s.” 

“I hear Wylie’s hired hand might move out of that extra place of 
Wylie’s. He’s thinking of moving into that old Baird cabin on Boom 
Creek and trapping this winter. Maybe you ought to talk to Wylie.” 

“That's a real nice house,” mother said, looking at Uncle Henrik. 
“Four rooms and a fruit cellar and the pump’s right on the back 
porch.” 

For a few moments I thought Uncle Henrik would talk father into 
staying, but then father got to talking about silver and I knew there 
was no hope. 

“Td like to stay, Henrik,” father said, “but they’re payin’, Nell says, 
$7.00 for team and driver and they're gonna be runnin’ that road near 
where I oncet picked up this here hunk of silver.” Father unsnapped 
from his watch chain a small greyish ball about the size of a dime, and 
tossed it on the couch beside Uncle Henrik. He explained that he had 
scraped it round himself with a pocketknife and had had a Salt Lake 
City jeweler run a silver eye-pin through it when he was working for 
Studebaker. “Pure silver,” father said, “and there’s lots more where 
that come from. I'd of had it too if Bill Martinson wouldn't of cheated 
that Shoshoni. 

“It was in ’83 and I was a youngster about seventeen. I was helpin’ 
Bill—he worked for the V-V on the Green River near Big Piney—we 
was pushin’ about sixty head of cattle up Monte headin’ for Wyoming. 
We made camp one afternoon at the mouth of a draw where there 
was water and lotsa grass. We hobbled our two pack horses and beat 
it back down the mountain a couple miles where there was a loggin’ 
camp. Bill got in a game of three-card monte with a logger and a 
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Shoshoni that was there. They was usin’ beans for half-dollars. Bill 
counted out twenty beans for all around. I saw him sneak some beans 
out of the jar and put ‘em in his pocket. Pretty soon that Shoshoni had 
most of Bill's beans, so Bill started slippin’ the beans out of his pocket 
and bettin’ em. It was no time at all and he lost them there twenty 
beans and the dozen he’s sneaked. Then Bill says, ‘I'm cleaned,’ and 
puts ten silver dollars on the table. Well, that Indian could count even 
if Bill figgered he couldn’t. He shoves a dozen beans over to Bill. ‘Pay 
beans,’ he says. Bill says, “Hell, I’m not payin’ for beans yuh sneaked 
out of the jar.’ That Indian looks at Bill like a rattlesnake and says, 
‘Pay beans.’ Bill gets up so’s the Indian can see he’s wearin’ a .45 and 
says, ‘To hell with yuh, yuh sneakin’ bastard!’ and we got on our 
horses and beat it for camp. When we got back there just ‘fore sun- 
down one of the pack horses was gone so I starts lookin’ for him up 
the draw. I took my Winchester along just in case that Indian might 
turn up. I was on the trail of that pack horse when I spotted a piece of 
rock he'd broke off jumpin’ with his hobbled front feet. He’d knocked 
it off from a ledge stickin’ above the ground. That piece of rock 
about half as large as my hand had a streak of silver runnin’ through 
it over an inch wide. I took a look at the ledge and it was silver, too. 
I started leggin’ it down the draw with that rock. Just as I was comin’ 
around a shelf of big boulders, I seen that there Shoshoni had Bill 
covered with a rifle—he’d caught him cuttin’ wood. There was him 
and two other bucks on horses, but only one rifle. I rested my Win- 
chester on a boulder and got a good bead on that Shoshoni and waited 
for what was up. He said to Bill, ‘Pay beans. Indian shoot.’ Then I 
yelled out, ‘Indian shit, white man shoot!’ They spotted my rifle barrel 
and hightailed it out of there. 

“Bill and me was scared. By mornin’ that Shoshoni’d be back with 
a whole tribe. We found that horse, got our stuff rounded up and got 
the cattle movin’. We pushed on over Monte that night and by noon 
the next day we'd put close to thirty miles ‘tween us and them Indians. 
I'd sneaked that rock into my pack and took a good look around so’s to 
fix the place in my mind. Didn't look like a hard place to find again. 
It was over a year fore I got back in that there country, and Ill be 
damned if I could find the draw. Looked several more times later. 
It’s still there somewheres.” 

I was so caught up in the story I forgot my sorrows. Then I saw a 
tear slide out of the corner of mother’s eye, and I was suddenly 
flooded with anger. I leaped off the couch to shout something at 
father, but I didn’t know what. Then it came to me. “Indian shit! 
White man shit!” I yelled at him on my way to the door. Father rose 
to grab me, but mother must have stopped him, for I got outside and 
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ran in the darkness for the barn. Brownie stopped chewing hay when 
I first entered the door, but then he began again. I followed the sound 
with hands stretched out in front of me. I touched his hind leg, moved 
my hand along his side to his chest. He stopped chewing as I leaned 
against him and cried. 

Well, we went to silver country, a ten-day journey with our scarred 
possessions piled high on a wagon. Two years later we were back in 
Idaho where Ed fought with father and left for Montana—and Grand- 
father Ekdal took his last reading on a sundial. And nineteen years 
after that Uncle Henrik and Aunt Blanche were living on a rented 
farm, the homestead lost to a mortgage company, and my cousins were 
working in war plants in San Francisco and Seattle. Unable to go to 
Europe because of the war, I started in graduate school at Harvard. 
With scholarships I did not need to spend much of the money I had 
saved in Utah, so at the war's end I stayed a year in Europe. Oh, how 
I envied the people who walked on the same ground pressed by 
Shakespeare and Mozart and Michelangelo and who lived among 
buildings much older than day before yesterday. I would undoubted- 
ly have stayed in Europe if there had been any way of earning a liv- 
ing, but I returned to teach in an Eastern university. With no real 
intention of doing so, I have drifted westward near where that mark- 
er, by accident, stands in a cornfield, not far from Nauvoo and closer 
still to Hannibal. 

I can’t really say that a knowledge of why I live where I do has 
come to me only in the last few days; I have been moving toward it a 
long time. I was wrong in thinking I was so much an Ekdal. After all, 
Grandfather cut his ties with an orderly past—and with a religion that 
stressed damnation more than salvation—to seek a Promised Land 
where bread cast on the water was to be returned tenfold in this life 
and where the worst the future held was a third-class ticket on the 
ship of Heaven. And I am more a Monsen than I knew, and less than 
I desire: father searched for his gold and silver until shortly before 
his death. 

Within six months of his divorce, father had married Linda, a 
grandmotherly woman of his own age, and taken her to live in the 
cabin he had built with Aunt Clara’s money. For two years father 
rode back into the hills looking for that draw. On a Thursday in late 
May I was called out of my classroom by the principal; there was an 
urgent telephone call for me. It was Regetta, in tears. She told me 
that father was in a hospital and needed some X-rays. She and her 
husband Charles had found him quite ill and taken him to a doctor. 
It might be stomach cancer, but the doctor couldn't be sure until X- 
rays were made—and it might be necessary to do an exploratory op- 
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eration. Could I pay for the X-rays and the hospital bill, she asked. 
Charles and she would share expenses with me when they got their 
check on the first. I told her I would and made arrangements to meet 
her at the hospital. 

I walked back into the boredom of teaching As You Like It to a 
junior class, saddened by Regetta’s tears and thinking of how those 
god-damned buttes were nipple-less titty for all of us except father. 
The future appeared to me as dry as the rattle of grasshoppers’ wings, 
and as illusory as the five springs on Work-A-Boy’s map. 

By Saturday I was guiltily dreaming of the future again. The first 
X-ray had disclosed inoperable cancer, father was told that he had 
ulcers and would have to diet and take medicines. He had insisted on 
going back to his cabin, and the doctor had reluctantly consented, 
telling Regetta and me that it would take a strong stomach to take 
care of him in a week or so, but that there was not much to do besides 
giving him sedatives, as little as necessary at first and then in in- 
creasingly larger doses. Aunt Linda and Honey Pete took care of him; 
Regetta and I drove up twice a week bringing medicine, fruit juices, 
consomme, and milk. For the first week father was hopeful of re- 
covering, sat up in bed, and kept drinking milk—at Regetta’s sug- 
gestion—every half-hour to get his strength back. Between vomitings 
he talked about packing up and going back to Idaho when he got 
well. Regetta, Aunt Linda and Honey Pete agreed it would be a good 
thing to do, discussed details of how the trip was to be made and who 
was to look after the cabin. Once when Regetta talked to me about 
the trip even when we were out of father’s hearing, I said to her: 
“For God's sake, you know he’s not taking any trip! He ought to be 
told the truth; you wouldn’t want to be lied to at a time like this.” She 
cried and said, “Please, please don’t tell him! I couldn’t stand it. 
Promise me!” I promised, but told her, “At least, don’t go on telling 
him that drinking his milk will make him well.” 

On a Friday night two weeks from the time the X-ray was taken I 
received my inheritance. Reading final examination papers had given 
me a late start for father’s cabin. Great Salt Lake had cut a chord 
almost at the diameter of a red disc sun, as I got in my car and headed 
for the entrance to Ogden Canyon, which from two miles away 
looked too narrow for passage. The entrance is narrow and sudden; 
the walls of the canyon rise sharply for thousands of feet, and black at 
twilight, from a ribbon floor. I followed the car's headlights as they 
twisted up the canyon, across the mountain-ringed valley of Hunts- 
ville, through Beaver Canyon and up a mile or two of dirt road toward 
Monte and father’s cabin. Aunt Linda and Honey Pete were in the 
kitchen playing double-solitaire, a Coleman gas lantern hissing on 
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the table beside them. “A little weaker, but about the same,” she said, 
before I could ask, and then added: “Three Elders from Huntsville 
did a laying-on-of-hands today.” “Who asked for it?” I said, hoping 
it wasn’t father, for during my lifetime he had never gone to church 
or paid tithing. “Chris,” Aunt Linda said, “he asked for them yester- 
day.” “I rode over to Brewster's place yestiddy,” Honey Pete said, “an’ 
ast em to tell Bishop Jorgensen.” 

I went through the open door into the other room, where father was 
lying on his be ck, just out of the beam cast by the lamp, on the same 
battered bedstead, the rhythmic squeaking of whose springs had 
puzzled by childhood. His hands, so pale that even the freckles had 
faded, were folded in an X across his chest. With the sheet pulled up 
to his armpits, his eyes closed, and the mouth slack, he looked as if he 
were already dead. For a second I thought he was, and then I noticed 
the very slight rising and falling of the sheet. The coarse, sandy hairs 
of his bushy eyebrows were a measure of how far the flesh had fallen 
away from life. His hair, I observed, was darker than it ought to be; 
then I remembered the anointing—with consecrated olive oil. I could 
visualize the three Elders rubbing the oil on his head and touching 
him with six hands, saying: “By the power of the higher Melchizedek 
priesthood, which we hold, we anoint you with this oil and pray that 
it be the Lord’s will to make you whole and well again.” Or something 
to that effect, and more, for Mormon prayers and sermons wait upon 
inspiration of an untrained clergy that comprises all male members. 
Everything from the heart except the blessing of the bread and the 
water, read from a card hidden on the Sacrament table. Elders and 
bishops, indeed, rather farmers and storekeepers lugubriously playing 
priestly roles in a religion that grafted a business organization on 
Masonry and dowsing rods. A viaticum, a thoughtful person could 
respect, if not believe in. But what did it matter, if it gave him any 
comfort, I told myself, looking at the freckles fading on his hands. . . . 

I was about to leave when he opened his eyes and spoke, so faintly 
I could hardly hear, the names of three of my half-brothers, dead or 
lost some years ago, and then my name: “Sverre, Sverre, that's it, 
Sverre, I’ma livin’ on borried time.” I felt sorry for him, but through 
my mind ran the thought, so this is the cliché that seventy-six years of 
gold-seeking has brought you to. 

He reached beneath his pillow and pulled out his watch and chain. 
He had barely enough strength in his thumb to push the snap on the 
chain and take off that tarnished silver ball. He held it out to me in 
the palm of his hand. “I wantcha to have it,” he said. I took it by 
thumb and forefinger as if its surface were smeared with invisible 
cancer cells. As he watched, I pretended to look at it. “Thank you,” I 
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said, and as he closed his eyes to sleep or rest again, I dropped it 
gingerly in my handkerchief and put it in the pocket of my corduroy 
jacket. I washed my hands in the kitchen with soap and told Aunt 
Linda and Honey Pete that I would be back Monday evening. A half- 
mile down the road, where the mountain drops off at a sixty-degree 
pitch into a dead-end canyon, I stopped the car and got out. Using 
my handkerchief as a sling, I threw that ball as hard as I could. Take 
back your god-damned inheritance, I wanted to shout but didn’t. I 
tossed the handkerchief after it and drove faster than was safe down 
the mountain. 

It was still light on Monday as I turned off the dirt road onto the 
wagon trail that threaded its way for an eighth of a mile around 
boulders to father’s cabin. Beyond the cabin I could see the slender 
trunks of quaking aspen white against the green carpet of new-growth 
spruce and pine that stretched up the mountain for miles. As I circled 
around the house to park my car at right angles to the slope, I saw 
Regetta and Charles sitting by the woodpile on a pine log. Regetta 
rushed over to me before I could get out of the car. Her eyes were 
bloodshot and her face twisted with emotion. “We've gotta get father 
out of here,” she said, her words tumbling over one another. “Linda is 
mean to him, and he wants to go.” “Nonsense,” I told her, “father’s 
imagining things. God, we ought to be thankful to Aunt Linda for 
taking care of him, cleaning up those messes he makes in bed and 
everything.” “It’s true, Sverre, ask Charles.” I looked at Charles, who 
had slowly walked toward us and was standing about five feet back of 
Regetta. “Chris says so,” he said, “And there might be some truth in 
it. 've always said Linda’s got a look in her eye that ain't all sweetness 
and honey.” “I told him we'd take him to our place, but he won't go,” 
Regetta said and cried without making any attempt to hide her face 
or wipe away the tears with the handkerchief which she held in a 
tight ball in her hand. I got out of the car. “Let me talk to him,” I 
said, “and find out what's the matter.” 

In the kitchen Honey Pete was sitting on the edge of the woodbox 
whittling on the point of a piece of wood as if he were making a tent 
stake. Aunt Linda was sitting at the kitchen table, her forehead rest- 
ing on her arms, and her steel-rimmed glasses a foot beyond her head. 
She was crying. Father was calling out in a surprisingly strong voice, 
“Anne! Anne! Take me home!” I walked into the bedroom. Father was 
rolling his head from side to side rhythmically and clawing the sheet 
with his hands at each roll. He rolled his head two or three times 
before his eyes caught me. “Peter—Niels—Halvor, Halvor, that’s it, 
ain't it? Come close.” I sat down in a chair close to his head. He whis- 
pered, looking at me fixedly. “Halvor, Linda’s mean to me. Run and 
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tell Anne to come and get me. I’m dyin’. Tell her I’m dyin’ and to take 
me home. Where’s Dorothe and Marta?” 

“Don't you remember, father,” I said, “Dorothe died before I was 
born. She had just been married a year or two to Jack Engstrom. And 
the last we heard of Marta she was somewhere on the West Coast.” 
His eyes widened so in fright at this, I decided not to tell him I was 
Sverre, not Halvor. I changed the subject. “Where do you want me to 
take you, father?” His brow and eyes moved toward anxiety, and he 
whispered, “Home, home.” “Do you want to go to Regetta’s?” “No, 
no!” he said, “Home!” and began rolling his head again rhythmically, 
and saying very loudly, over and over again, “Home! I learned yuh 
yer name and the way home!” One can only stand so much of that, 
even if one’s heart has been hardened for years, so I went out and put 
my hand on Aunt Linda’s shoulder and said, “Don’t cry. Don’t pay 
any attention to him or Regetta. He’s delirious and doesn’t know what 
he’s saying. Now he’s talking about a half-brother of mine called 
Halvor that I last saw when I was four. I'll speak to Charles and Re- 
getta.” 

As far as I know, those were the last words father spoke. He went 
into a coma shortly, but he lasted for three more days because his 
heart was so incredibly strong. 

I make no pretense that father knew what he was saying. I forgot it 
myself until today, but now I know, arrived at middle age, that he 
was a father speaking to a son. The maps I would use, I once thought, 
would be more accurate than father’s and would lead inevitably to a 
harvest of golden and silver apples in some Eastern realm. But the 
truth must be faced. The springs have dried up, the gold is irrecover- 
able, and what little silver there is, is rapidly oxidizing. So I ask all 
you thoughtful people to join me here, in the center of the United 
States, on top of the world. We will form a cross and face the East, 
not because the sun rises there, but because the wind blows at our 
backs where the sun sets. We will keep the ball undeneath our feet 
spinning for a time if we run fast enough. We will call each other 
brother and cry out, father, where are you? 
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Poetry 


By BRUCE CUTLER 


Like the ailanthus tree, it grows 
irregular and knotty. No 

one cuts it into planks, and although 
it gives a shade, every forester knows 
by experience to avoid 

planting. Under it, I have become 

a bum in nowhere (some 

would say, corrupted), devoid 

of all utility to the urban mind, 
getting and spending and all the rest. 
This is about the best 

of life’s few alternatives: those inclined 
to be useful are cut 

and turned into billboards, 

crushed into certificates and awards, 
or shaped into doors and shut. 





A Tribute to 
Dr. F. R. Leavis 


By JOHN FRASER 





WHEN IN 1948 Mr. T. S. Eliot reached the age of sixty, a volume of 
tributes both prose and verse appeared in his honour. I recall this fact 
merely in order to draw attention to what seems to me a striking and 
serious incommensurability between our attitudes towards Mr. Eliot and 
Dr. F. R. Leavis. For in 1955 Dr. Leavis too was sixty; and while Mr. 
Eliot has always given the impression of being a good deal older and 
more venerable than accords with his actual age, Dr. Leavis has engaged 
himself with literature in a manner which appears to have precluded 
any widespread disposition to accord him veneration as a public figure 
of any particular age. Indeed, I suspect that the majority of his readers, 
whatever their own ages, are inclined to think of him as being in a 
spiritual sense a contemporary of theirs—a critic, that is to say, whose 
particular judgments they may find more or less valuable but whom they 
feel at liberty to disagree with with an ease that at times, especially in 
England, borders on flippancy. This is in a way, of course, a very real 
tribute to Dr. Leavis’s essential freedom from any kind of “side” or ponti- 
fication. And certainly one could no more wish to swallow Dr. Leavis 
whole than, as he himself has pointed out, one should wish to swallow 
D. H. Lawrence, with whom he has so much in common and who was 
likewise, while living, responded to in a peculiarly intimate manner. But 
it seems to me that there comes a point in our dealings with some of our 
contemporaries where certain fundamental considerations of honesty 
and generesity become pressingly involved and where one has to take 
cognizance of the kind of spirit in which disagreements are made—a 
point, that is to say, where one has a certain obligation to try and view a 
man’s achievements as a whole and to accord him simple human respect 
for them. I suggest that such a point should have been reached a con- 
siderable while ago with regards to Dr. Leavis. And I venture to advance 
the proposition that while Mr. Eliot rightly deserves honouring as the 
great poet and critic that he is, Dr. Leavis, as critic, editor and teacher, 
is hardly less deserving of honour for the range, depth, soundness, and 
health-promoting influence of his work. A full-scale evaluation of that 
work is beyond the pretensions of the present article. But I shall attempt 
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to draw attention to some of the more outstanding aspects of Dr. Leavis’s 
career and his approach to literature that seem to me not to have gener- 
ally had due recognition. 

If I begin with Dr. Leavis’s work as editor and teacher, it is not merely 
because of its inherent impressiveness but also because his achievements 
in those capacities back up his own critical writings in what strikes me 
as a unique way. The relating of Scrutiny to the New Criticism has been 
done authoritatively by Professor Bentley in the introduction to his an- 
thology of essays from that magazine. But, rich as are the contents of that 
volume, the selection tends, I think, to focus too much attention upon the 
purely literary aspect of Scrutiny, so that some of the pieces appear to 
be there less for their intrinsic merit than as part of an attempt to present 
a Scrutiny “line.” There are too many of the deflating reviews of over- 
rated contemporaries and not enough of the numerous emphatic and fre- 
quently venturesome appreciations and investigations that distinguished 
the magazine. And what I think deserves to be emphasized here by way 
of amplification of Professor Bentley’s work is the fundamentally con- 
structive and socially-oriented nature of the Scrutiny enterprise. For 
when, after a decade of research and teaching, Dr. Leavis emerged as a 
public figure in the literary world, he did so with an eminently practical 
sense of what was needed in England at the start of the nineteen thirties 
when the only serious literary resistance to the forces attempting to strip 
human existence of its tension, complexity, and tragedy came from the 
Bloomsbury group and the writers associated with what may loosely be 
called the Pound-Eliot-Wyndham Lewis axis. For whatever were the 
merits of these two groups, both were involved, in different ways, in a 
distinctly pharisaical withdrawal from the realities of English life, es- 
pecially middle- and lower-class life. And it was the essence of Dr. 
Leavis’s approach that it was not pharisaical. “One is inclined to talk of 
popular taste,” Mr. Pound has written, “when one should hunt for the 
chaps working the oracle.” This sense of how the oracle was worked, Dr. 
Leavis pre-eminently possessed—and still possesses. He was deeply 
sensitive, that is to say, to the processes by which literary reputations 
were “made” and how the values thus established were disseminated as 
“currency.” He had a grasp of the sort of things that really went on in the 
teaching of English in high schools and teachers’ training colleges; and 
from his own experience he knew intimately what was the actual, as dis- 
tinct from the publicized relationship of the average undergraduate to 
his studies at the older universities. With Mrs. Leavis’s brilliant Fiction 
and the Reading Public and the relevant works of Dr. I. A. Richards be- 
hind him, he had, too, a profound awareness of the manner in which the 
deterioration of serious literary values and the spread of debased reading 
habits were inextricably involved with the increasing urbanization and 
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standardization of contemporary life and the emotional impoverishment 
that resulted therefrom. Thus, when he founded Scrutiny in 1932 he was 
attempting to create a magazine that could serve as a bridge between 
the most intense kind of literary criticism and what might be called the 
common mind. For the doing of this he assembled a group of contribu- 
tors from various fields, some of whom had actually been taught by him, 
many of whom were practicing teachers below the university level, and 
all of whom shared his own concern with the state of contemporary 
British culture, in the broadest meaning of that term, and with the need 
for getting into common circulation the insights of informed criticism. 
The result was a magazine concerned not simply with literary criticism 
but with social diagnosis and practical education, within whose pages 
writers of different faiths and disciplines spoke in a single language of 
shared concerns and where disagreements, when they arose, were thus 
always of a constructive nature. The kind of co-operation thus involved 
seems to me radically different from what the magazine's detractors im- 
ply when they refer to a Scrutiny “orthodoxy.” And even though one 
assumes there to have been an increasingly close relationship between 
the magazine and the best students of Downing College after Dr. Leavis 
became Director of English Studies there, the contributors to Scrutiny 
overwhelmingly give the impression of writing firmly out of their own 
experiences and convictions. Thus, when Dr. Leavis refers, as he some- 
times does by way of substantiating his own judgments, to Scrutiny’s 
social diagnoses or literary valuations, he is directing the reader to an 
extremely large body of work that has a relevance to his own writings of 
a uniquely close kind. It should be added, moreover, that Scrutiny lasted 
for twenty-one years and that, confronted with the astonishingly high 
standard that it maintained and the freshness and relevance that the 
majority of the articles still have today, one can do little more than assert, 
following Professor Allen Tate, that we have here the finest example of 
group criticism of this century. And to have brought all this about in the 
face of continual hostility and discouragement from so many directions 
—to have so created and maintained and disseminated the Scrutiny 
standards that many of them are commonplaces, however unacknowl- 
edged their source, in British education today—this alone deserves, I 
think, to be seen as an achievement of the first magnitude, requiring 
energy, courage, and selfless devotion of a rare order. But all this would 
have been impossible, of course, without the unique qualities that are 
manifested in Dr. Leavis’s own approach to literature. And since the 
charges of dogmatism are still all too frequently trotted out against Dr. 
Leavis, in devoting the rest of this paper to a consideration of that ap- 
proach and method I shall try to emphasize those qualities of Dr. 
Leavis’s writings that seem to me to be, in reality, most singularly liber- 
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ating from any kind of dogmatism or system-forming and thus to have a 
very great relevance for us today. 

That Dr. Leavis approaches literature with a singular intensity is pre- 
sumably by now a commonplace; and the intensity is usually thought of, 
I imagine, as manifesting itself primarily in Dr. Leavis’s insistence upon 
the need for making continual strenuous discriminations and in the 
rather rigorous kind of engagement that he has often been involved in 
with other critics. But what is equally important, and much less fre- 
quently remarked upon, is that the intensity derives, fundamentally, 
from his no less formidable willingness to respond to a literary work 
with a completeness and an essential humility that are, one dares to say, 
all too rare at the present time. To illustrate what I mean, I can, perhaps, 
best begin by quoting a passage from the essay on “Tragedy and the 
‘Medium, ” in which Dr. Leavis’s radical openness to literature manifests 
itself very explicitly: 


The sense of heightened life that goes with the tragic experience is condi- 
tioned by a transcending of the ego—an escape from all attitudes of self- 
assertion. ‘Escape,’ perhaps, is not altogether a good word, since it might 
suggest something negative and irresponsible (just as “Dionysiac’ carries un- 
acceptable suggestions of the Dark Gods). Actually the experience is con- 
structive or creative and involves a recognizing of positive value as in some 
way defined and vindicated by death. It is as if we were challenged at the 
profoundest level with the question, “In what does the significance of life 
reside?” and found ourselves contemplating, for answer, a view of life, and 
of the things giving it value, that makes the valued appear unquestionably 
more important than the valuer, so that the significance lies, clearly and in- 
escapably, in the willing adhesion of the individual self to something other 
than itself. 


Now, the passage as a whole will bear considerable pondering in its con- 
text, and it could, I think, be used as a key text in any undertaking to 
bring Dr. Leavis’s writings under the aegis of what may be loosely re- 
ferred to here as the philosophy of D. H. Lawrence. But I quote it here 
primarily to draw attention to an attitude that is the antithesis of that of 
a man with the desire to, in Lawrence’s phrase, “keep his own established 
ego, his finite and ready-defined self intact, free from contact and con- 
nection.” For what I think we may legitimately see in Dr. Leavis is some- 
one who has always, with a rare consistency, been concerned to relate 
his dealings with literature as closely as he can to the conduct of his own 
life. He approaches a literary work, that is to say, as potentially the 
action of an individual who has the power to see, feel, experience and 
understand more than himself and from whom he may actually be able 
to learn something that will aid him in living, as a truly civilized being, 
to the full reach of his nature. And the kind of intelligence that he brings 
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into play in this process seems to me to be essentially of the kind that he 
himself has described in one of his finest passages upon Lawrence: 


Lawrence makes plain that without proper use of intelligence there can be 
no solution of the problems of mental, emotional and spiritual health. We are 
committed, he insists, to consciousness and self-responsibility. The mind— 
mental consciousness—has its essential part in the prosperous functioning of 
the psyche; but it cannot, with its will-enforced ideas or ideals, command the 
sources of life, though it can thwart them. The power of recognizing justly the 
relation of idea and will to spontaneous life, of using the conscious mind for 
the attainment of “spontaneous-creative fullness of being,” is intelligence. 


Dr. Leavis’s own intelligence, that is to say, manifests itself in his having 
resolutely eschewed the easy acceptance or construction of large philo- 
sophical generalizations about man, society, and literature and, instead, 
committed himself to a process of a kind that he himself has described 
superbly in what will be the last long quotation that I shall permit my- 
self in this paper. The occasion of the passage was his debate with Dr. 
Wellek in 1937 about the philosophical assumptions underlying Re- 
valuation; but though the criticism of poetry is its immediate topic, the 
passage seems to me to be illuminatingly applicable to Dr. Leavis’s work 
as a whole: 


Words in poetry invite us, not to ‘think about’ and judge, but to ‘feel into’ 
or ‘become’—to realize a complex experience that is given in the words. . . . 
The critic—the reader of poetry—is indeed concerned with evaluation, but to 
figure him as measuring with a norm which he brings to the object and applies 
from the outside is to misrepresent the process. The critic’s aim is, first, to 
realize as sensitively and completely as possible this or that which claims his 
attention; and a certain valuing is implicit in the realizing. As he matures in 
experience of the new thing he asks, explicitly and implicitly: “Where does 
this come in? How does it stand in relation to . . .P How relatively important 
does it seem?” And the organization into which it settles as a constituent in 
becoming ‘placed’ is an organization of similarly ‘placed’ things, things that 
have found their bearings with regard to one another, and not a theoretical 
system or a system determined by abstract considerations. . . . 

Of course the process of making ‘fully conscious and articulate’ [the im- 
mediate sense of value that “places” the poem] is a process of relating and 
organizing, and the ‘immediate sense of value’ should, as the critic matures 
with experience, represent a growing stability of organization (the problem 
is to combine stability with growth). What, on testing and retesting and wider 
experience, turn out to be my more constant preferences, what the relative 
permanencies of my responses, and what structure begins to assert itself in the 
field of poetry with which I am familiar? What map or chart of English poetry 
as a whole represents my utmost consistency and most inclusive coherence 
of response? 
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And what stands out in Dr. Leavis’s writings is the extraordinary con- 
sistency and thoroughness with which Dr. Leavis has himself dis- 
charged the obligations of a critic as he has described them. About the 
quality of the sensibility that he has revealed in passage after passage of 
close analysis there can, I imagine, be little profit in arguing here; it 
either strikes one of being of a rare fineness or it doesn’t. But if it does so 
strike one, than I think that one can hardly fail of being equally struck by 
how singularly large is that “map or chart” of English literature and its 
problems that Dr. Leavis has created for himself without any sacrificing 
of his principles of sticking always close to concrete particulars and 
demonstrable propositions. In Revaluation, New Bearings in English 
Poetry, and The Great Tradition, taken together, he has carried out 
nothing less than a sustained and radical reassessment of English poetry 
and fiction from the seventeenth century to the present day. In this formi- 
dable undertaking, it need hardly be said, Dr. Leavis’s powers of gen- 
eralization manifest themselves throughout. But they are powers that 
are so governed by a precise sense of the kind of audience being ad- 
dressed and of the particular needs of our time which the works are 
designed to meet that when Dr. Leavis permits himself to discuss such 
general topics as “Literary Criticism and Philosophy” or “Literature and 
Society” (to name only two of the four or five really distinguished essays 
of this kind in The Common Pursuit), he does so with a firmness of 
grasp, a pertinence, and an ineluctable common sense behind which one 
senses the supporting body of all of his other work. As a further example 
here I might also adduce his wonderfully sane and stimulating Educa- 
tion and the University. And to have achieved this kind of valid self- 
consistency over so strikingly large an area seems to me to be an 
achievement of a kind that is possible only to a man driven on by the 
awareness, disciplined but felt with an intensely personal concern, that 
if literature really matters to us it is because the major writers “not only 
change the possibilities of the art for practitioners and readers, but . . . 
are significant in terms of the human awareness they promote; aware- 
ness of the possibilities of life.” And since the awareness alluded to there 
is clearly not a merely passive comprehension, it is to a consideration of 
the manner in which Dr. Leavis actively appropriates a literary work to 
himself and the relevance of that manner to his own kind of rigorous 
selectivity that I shall now briefly turn. 

When we speak of Dr. Leavis as a “moralist,” we are describing, as 
perhaps I have already indicated, something a good deal more complex 
than the relatively easy relationship between one’s “standards” and one’s 
particular acts of judgment than that term, in a literary context, generally 
suggests. In reality, the kind of intense but controlled engagement with 
another personality that, on the basis solely of the printed tests, I take 
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to constitute an important part of Dr. Leavis’s activity while reading a 
particular work seems to me to be best described as a kind of re-creation 
of that work. Dr. Leavis is concerned, in other words, with an insistent 
and unremitting scrutiny of what kinds of experience the writer is at- 
tempting to organize, what evaluations he is making of them, what prob- 
lems, both general and personal, he is attempting to explore. Almost as 
if he were actually working with the writer in getting the words down 
on the page, he seems to be continually asking such questions as: Is he 
presenting us here with an intention only or an achieved and living 
reality? Is he himself grasping all the implications of this situation that 
he is creating or himself apparently functioning inside of? Is he now 
actually deepening his own insights or merely indulging himself in the 
opportunity to feel pleasurably uncontrolled emotion? Is he enjoying his 
technique for its own sake rather than for its furtherance of the central 
themes of the work? It is a mode of reading, it seems to me (and I am 
speaking in general terms now ), in which a poem or a work of fiction is 
regarded primarily as an activity to be performed by the reader from the 
inside, as it were, rather than as a pattern to be observed from a distance. 
In the intensity of the realizing thus evoked by good writing, the whole 
body can, I imagine, be stirred to kinesthetic sympathy in the kind of 
way that Dr. Leavis has himself indicated in the comment, apropos of 
“Ode to Autumn,” that: 


The action of the packed consonants in ‘moss’d cottage-trees’ is plain 
enough: there stand the trees, gnarled and sturdy in trunk and bough, their 
leafy entanglements thickly loaded. It is not fanciful, I think, to find that 
(the sense being what it is) the pronouncing of ‘cottage-trees’ suggests, too, 
the crisp bite and the flow of juice as the teeth close in the ripe apple. 


And if a controlled exasperation or impatience with indifferent works or 
with weak passages in good works can frequently be a concomitant of 
such a reading process, this may well be due to the disappointment of 
generous hopes and ready sympathies with which those works have been 
approached. Turning more specifically to Dr. Leavis again, I think that 
we may also see him as holding in mind such broader questions as: 
Would the holding of such and such an attitude by a writer or one of his 
characters actually aid them towards fuller living, or the reverse? Could 
one fairly hold up the offered work as in some way providing us with 
attitudes and modes of thought and feeling that might be profitably 
emulated? These I take to be the kinds of preoccupation behind such 
comments of his as that on Othello: 


It is plain, then, that his love is composed very largely of ignorance of self 
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as well as ignorance of [Desdemona]: however nobly he may feel about it, it 
isn’t altogether what he, and Bradley with him, thinks it may be. It may be 
love, but it can be only in an oddly qualified and limited sense love of her: 
it must be much more a matter of self-centred and self-regarding satisfactions 
—pride, sensual possessiveness, appetite, love of loving—than he suspects. 


And, viewed as a whole, the warmth and strenuousness with which Dr. 
Leavis approaches creative writers seems to me to result in a kind of 
humaneness that is all too rarely to be found in criticism these days. Dr. 
Leavis has often been attacked for being unhistorical. Yet it has always 
appeared to me that, on the contrary, he gives one a particularly power- 
ful sense of a particular writer’s existing as a complex individual at a 
particular time and place—not by piling up a load of biographical or 
historical information or by indulging in psychological analysis, but by 
bringing out some of the writer's fundamental preoccupations and show- 
ing the kinds of literary problems confronting him at the time, the sort 
of use that he made of his predecessors, and the manner in which his 
sensibility was modified by the culture and general literary tradition of 
his environment. (The relevant supporting instances can, of course, be 
found throughout Dr. Leavis’s writings. But in addition to the supreme 
example of his book on Lawrence, I should like also to mention his 
superb essays on Hopkins in The Common Pursuit.) And thus, when one 
takes into additional consideration the continual discriminations that he 
makes not merely between the separate works of writers whom he ad- 
mires but also inside single works of theirs, one finds oneself at a blessed 
distance from the kind of deadening exegetical approach to literature 
that, for all the easy ascription of greatness to fashionable works, does 
not in the least invite us to see an author as a struggling and imperfect 
human being for whom we may feel admiration, affection, or even rev- 
erence. One is grateful to Dr. Leavis for his comment that “True respect 
for genius is to take it seriously and appraise it critically. . . .” And I 
should like to add here my impression that in thus focusing our attention, 
not upon intellectually perceived “forms” but upon the creative process 
itself, Dr. Leavis is actually also writing that very rare kind of criticism 
that can be of positive value to the practicing creative writer. 

That the strenuous discriminations entailed in Dr. Leavis’s critical 
approach are neither wilfully nor arrogantly made but proceed from a 
firm center of mature concerns, I hope I may have already sufficiently 
indicated. But since it is unfortunately possible for the manner of those 
discriminations to be taken over from him without the large generosity 
and creative enthusiasm that are inseparable parts of his own making of 
them, I shall conclude this paper by reaffirming my sense of the funda- 
mentally selfless and humble spirit in which he has always worked. If I 
have interpreted his writings correctly, for Dr. Leavis the health-giving 
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works that are to be found throughout the whole fields of both English 
and American literature are an insistently present reality that he desires 
other people to apprehend as fully as possible. (And it deserves to be 
noted here how strikingly many and diverse are the writers with whom 
he has dealt with warm appreciation: Dos Passos, Keats, Disraeli, John- 
son, Bunyan, Mark Twain, Wordsworth, James, Eliot and Lawrence— 
these are but a few of them.) And his career as critic, editor, and teacher 
has been informed, one may infer, by an awareness of the reality of time, 
the crowded brevity of the individual human life, and the bearing of 
these upon literary studies—an awareness that is at its most explicit in 
his extraordinarily sensible comment that to appreciate the distinction of 
Jane Austen “is to feel that life is too short to permit of one’s giving much 
time to Fielding or any to Mr. Priestley.” But in his formidable en- 
deavors to separate out the works that seem of major relevance to the 
most pressing needs of our time, Dr. Leavis has acted in a very different 
manner from that of, say, Mr. Pound in How to Read. For as a practicing 
teacher of the first order he has always understood the actual complexity 
of the process by which a literary work is actually taken over by an in- 
dividual. At this point it is tempting to invoke the Kierkegaard of Con- 
cluding Unscientific Postscript to provide explicit philosophical support 
of what appears to be his perception of the essential subjectivity of truth. 
But it may be sufficient here to say simply that Dr. Leavis’s critical 
method is of the kind that alerts the sensibilities of the reader, provides 
him with certain “tips,” and then, eschewing all pretensions to compre- 
hensiveness, leaves him to do for himself what, clearly, no one else can 
ever do for him—namely, experience the work to the full bent of his 
powers. And in the constant challenge that Dr. Leavis makes to a reader 
to employ first-hand perceptions rather than merely to rely upon con- 
ventionally received valuations, he seems to me positively to be minister- 
ing to the destruction of self-complacency, intellectual arrogance, and 
any disposition to follow blindly some particular “line.” So much, indeed, 
does this seem to me to be the case that I am not at all sure that the 
present article is of a kind that Dr. Leavis himself would approve of. 
Ultimately, the only valid tribute to his achievements would be to 
approach literature—his own writings included—in the same sensitively 
and unremittingly discriminating spirit that he himself has always 
shown. But at the present time there may still, I hope, be room for an 
attempt to stand aside from all the inevitable disagreements that his 
work invites and to say unequivocally that what Dr. Leavis has accom- 
plished during his sixty years is of a rare and precious order and that, as 
he himself has remarked of Mr. E. M. Forster, his “is a name that, in 
these days, we should peculiarly honour.” 
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Collectives 


By JOHN HOLMES 


1. To catch the upgust, the windy slides, and levels, 
Crawking and snatching, an anxiety of gulls. 


2. Long, around a rolled-up postcard from Naples, 
Short, in needles’ eyes, a thrift of thread. 


. Seven and a fire, among them three guns, 
At the cave’s mouth a dwindle of partisans. 


. Sway-necked nibblers, twitching off ticks; 
Hufflers, blatters, chumpers, a graze of critics. 


. Under the gas-pumps a fort, under that Indians, 
Then big bones, then ferns, a shingle of history. 


. Polishing the dulled air until it burns 
So we hear the shining, a candor of horns. 


. Too many for the corridor, kicking doorsills, 
Obscuring the lettered signs, a lurch of rebels. 


. The skin fair, big in the nose, not quite handsome 
Till she smiles: herself: an inflection of chromosomes. 


. Long dead the painter except his masterpieces, 
Their dying delayed only, a varnish of patience. 


10. Pipe in no teeth; blue shirt; waiting for when; 
A blanket in a wheelchair; a boatyard of old men. 


11. All for praise and translation and crafty thoughts 
Of the new enduring to be old, a devotion of poets. 


12. Better than heartbeat’s kick, track, and knocks 
Goes beller and boomer, the patrol of clocks. 


13. Collectors want all the prints, all the rocks, they wish 
The chronicle whole of angels, a tally of starfish. 


14. Our direction our own, surely it was for this we 
Blew, but when the wind stopped, a sediment of statistics. 
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The Contest 


By ALFRED E. HELLER 





IF YOU PULLED uP three hundred tule stalks out of the lake you got 
twenty-five points. This General Excellence Contest lasted until dinner- 
time. I went out in a rowboat with Potts, my tentmate, at six-thirty, so as 
to get my tules while there were still plenty to be had. Then I could be 
off on other projects after breakfast. We remembered last year: we, at 
least I know I, had had to dive down for tules. The other boys, who had 
been there before me, had cleaned out the patch. Mr. Wing would not 
accept half-tules—especially the top halves, because that meant the root 
was still fixed in the mud—and he accepted grudgingly stringy or bent 
tules. So I had a hard time collecting three hundred last year, and I 
wasted a lot of time, just when I could have been making some points. 

This morning Potts rowed. I knelt at the bow, leaned intently over the 
gunwale, held each crisp stalk below the water line, and pulled straight 
up, easily but firmly. The water splashed softly against the side of the 
boat as I moved my hand in and out. The cool sun filled the air and the 
water sparkled. Then the boat tipped. Potts had stood up, and I saw 
him shout “Haw!” at the blue sky, and raise his hands. 

I saw the heron, the great blue heron that Mr. Wing hated and all 
of us hated. It cruised low over the willow mats on the shore. Far across 
the lake it flashed suddenly in the sun, and dove upon the meadow. It 
pulled up out of the dive, flapped its wings twice, and settled into the 
grass. Potts lowered his arms. He aimed an imaginary rifle at the meadow 
and squeezed in his forefinger. Then he let out his breath and flopped 
back on the seat. 

“Jesus,” he said. “Maybe today he'll get him.” 

I thought, today ought to be the day, because it was a big day for all 
of us. Potts and I returned to our own project. I pulled up my tules, 
silently, until sweat slid down my cheeks, and dropped off the nub of 
my chin into the water. Carefully I laid each dripping reed across the 
seat. I was stirred by the brightness and challenge of my little world— 
and by the challenge of the great world of the heron. 

Mr. Wing, who directed the camp, posted the Contest scoreboard at 
breakfast. He tacked it—rather, he walked across the dining platform, 
pressing a hammer, a nail, the big white cardboard, and a shotgun, all 
against his chest, looking as if he were about to drop everything, so Doc 
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the riflery counselor rushed forward and he tacked it—to the grizzled 
yellow-pine. All of us, there were twenty-four boys, crowded around Mr. 
Wing, just off the platform on the sawdust. I stood behind, being an old 
camper, but we all pushed forward. I saw a black “25” below my name, 
in the tule column. Dutton was about my size. He leaned against the 
railing, and he swung his knife, which was open, on the end of a thong, 
like a pendulum. I knew he wanted to win the Contest. His lips were 
always open in a half smile. He did things so neatly that he made me 
feel uncomfortable. One time he told me that he never fished with a 
fishing rod in a small stream. He said he caught trout with his hands. 
I believed him. He was very fast. 

Mr. Wing smiled and smoothed back his hair with his hand and edged 
out of the group. Some of the boys threw excited questions at him, like, 
“Do we eat lunch today?” but he moved off just smiling. The boys started 
to question each other, and slap each other. Then dust came out of the 
sawdust. Mr. Wing turned and shushed us to the line of willow trees 
below the platform. The lake was green. It flickered behind the thin 
willow leaves. We stood in the cool shade waiting for breakfast, watch- 
ing smoke come out of the stovepipe on the cook’s shack. 

“What you going to do?” said Potts. 

“I don’t know,” I said. We spoke charily. “What you?” 

“I don’t know,” he said. Deliberately he turned up his palms and 
hunched his shoulders. “I may do a little fishing,” he said. 

You got fifteen points per fish, limit two. “I'd never catch anything,” 
I said. 

After breakfast he went down to the meadow and fished the lake near 
the stream inlet. I kept quiet but I thought he was wasting his time. I 
walked to the corrals for my horse points. I had a whole theory about the 
Contest. It was that you could only make points if you did troublesome 
and unpleasant things. The troublesome and unpleasant things gave you 
the most points. For example, you got twenty for killing a water snake, 
and I thought that was the worst of all. Some boys, like Potts, tried to 
make points by just doing a lot of easy things. I did not admire these 
boys, especially Snell and Burnson who looked for Indian arrowheads 
all day up at Granite Lake. They overturned rocks and looked for arrow- 
heads under the rocks. I did look for arrowheads the smart way. I just 
rolled my eyes along the ground in front of me, wherever I walked 
around camp. People had found arrowheads that way before. I did not 
find any, however. 

At the corrals I said to Slim, the head man, who was rubbing some 
kind of black straps, “Hey, Slim, how can I get my horse points?” He 
leaned into the tack room, picking his straps out of an orange crate near 
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the door. The corrals were dark under the sugar pines. The earth was 
moist. Three horses drooped in the small corral. 

“I ain't got no horse points,” he said. 

“Hey, Slim, I'll do anything.” 

I was scuffing the ground with my toe and finally he turned his head 
sideways and said, see if I could catch the crazy gray yearling and pull 
him out of the corral. 

I moved up on the horses, even though they shivered and swayed in 
the corral. The big one, a black horse, broke from the group and 
careened around the rail, passing behind me. Suddenly I wanted to duck 
under the fence. My hand, with the rope, dropped down. But I moved 
forward, almost in a trance, because I wanted the points. I fixed my eye 
on the curved neck of the gray horse, just kept staring until my eye was 
up against his hair, my forearm was resting on his mane, and I had him. 

I passed back through the commissary on my way to the shooting 
range. I could tell a contest was going on. People rushed through, bound 
from the swimming dock up to the tents, from the tents to the meadow, 
from the commissary to the meadow, from the tents to the corrals, 
silently scurried forward, leaning forward, as if bent over by heavy loads 
of points. Mr. Wing sat austerely at the head of one of the green dining 
tables, counting tules. Five or six impatient boys, tenderly embracing 
their sheaves, lined up behind him. He counted slowly. 

He carried on all the official counting and scoring. During most of the 
year he taught Basic English at a boys’ school in southern California. 
The school prepared boys for Yale. The camp prepared boys for the 
school. The gray shotgun lay across the center of his table. I guessed that 
Mr. Wing had seen the great blue heron. Today he could kill it, I 
thought. 

Perhaps the easiest set of points I made all day was at the shooting 
range. You got twenty points if you beat your old target record by five. 
As it turned out I did not shoot. I went through the motions. Thanks to a 
clever boy named Marigold I already had a target in my pocket, which 
crinkled when I walked, that could give me all the points I needed. I 
substituted this target for my own at the range. 

It was easy. I had not really intended to substitute targets—I had 
wanted to shoot a good target on my own—but I did it when the time 
came. I walked along, scuffing the earth, and pushing my shins through 
the dust which puffed around them. The trees grew tall. I just walked 
along, vaguely knowing about things, about the target in my pocket, 
but not considering them. The sounds of rifle shots rolled across the flat 
and struck my ear. 

“Hi.” 
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“Oh. Oh, hi,” I said. A boy with a flat voice confronted me, and then 
passed behind me. I saw Doc, the riflery counselor, in the distance, 
bright and indistinct as the mottled light at the end of a tunnel. He 
laughed, constantly laughed, and dispensed targets from his yellow 
Hollywood director's chair. He sat on the edge of a wooden platform 
and faced into the woods. The shooters would lie down on the mats be- 
hind him. When they shot he would say, “Fire when you see the whites 
of the bullseyes, men.” I walked up the trail swaggering loosely, bobbing 
my head and smiling. When he saw me he smiled back. 

Although I functioned smoothly—kept smiling, looked down the 
barrels of three rifles before choosing one, loaded my chamber with a 
tired sigh, pushed forward against my elbows until my torso lay tight 
and motionless—I shot only a thirty-seven. But before I knew what I was 
doing I had run up and pulled the target off the pins. The other two 
shooters had not walked half way up the lane. 

“Yippee!” I said. “I got a forty-five.” I hunched over the target, facing 
the hillside, and pretended to study it closely. I waved it in the air. Then 
I stuffed it in my back pocket. Doc laughed into the woods and the other 
boys cooed jealously. I felt embarrassed and somehow guilty—yet, 
surely, I was triumphant. I nodded and smiled and I heard the alto voices 
around me, even a voice which said, “Let’s see,” but I traveled back 
down the platform, and along the trail, until I was alone beneath the 
trees. I ran up the trail towards the commissary. I stopped running. 
My face was hot. I walked, jerkily. 

Coincidentally a strange thing happened early in the afternoon. On 
my way to the swimming dock I met Potts at the campfire circle. He had 
fished all during the lunch hour. He carried two shrivelled fish on a 
forked stick. He held up the fish and flopped them in front of my face. 

“See my fish?” 

“For crying out loud, Potts, get them out of my head.” 

“Hey,” he said, breathing in puffs, “where’s Mr. Wing?” 

“Up there,” I said. 

“Get your horse points?” he said. 

“Yes.” 

“Oh. That's where I’m going now. Where else you been, shooting?” 

I nodded. “I made a forty-five,” I said. He looked up at me. When I 
began to walk away he caught my sleeve and pulled me around. 

“Say buddy,” he said. “I don’t know what to do. Tell me something.” 

I faced him. He reached into his back pocket, all the time staring shyly 
up at me. He rested his foot on one of the fat logs that we sat on in the 
evenings and swayed his knee back and forth. He said, “I don’t know. 
Would you use this?” 

It was a target. “What is it?” 
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“It's a target.” I held it in my hands and looked at it for a long time. 
I turned it over and knit my brows and studied it silently. 

“Oh, I get it,” I said. He took back the target. 

“I don't know,” he said. 

“Well, of course I wouldn’t know what to say. As I understand the 
problem, that’s one of Marigold’s fake targets you want to show Mr. 
Wing. What a deal! I mean, it’s something I'd never had to face. Of 
course from the simple standpoint of morality it would be wrong. Prob- 
ably I wouldn’t do it. But then, I don’t know. I don’t know what you're 
after.” 

“What do you mean, after?” he said. 

“I don’t know.” 

“Judas,” he said, “I don’t know. It would be wrong.” 

“Well, it would be wrong,” I said, “but I don’t know what you're . . . 
I mean, what the deal is.” 

“Yeah,” he said. “Well, there’s no deal. I mean, . . . In fact, I think I 
won't do it. I think it would be wrong.” 

“I don’t know,” I said. “But it would be wrong all right.” 

“You're right,” he said. 

“No, don’t let me say...” 

“Well, I say,” he said. I began to walk slowly towards the swimming 
dock. 

It was difficult to know, as the Contest developed, how the scoring 
was going. Mr. Wing just marked up points on the board when he got 
the urge. At lunch time my shooting points were marked up, but my 
horse points were not. Dutton had a hundred twenty. I felt cold all over 
when I saw his column. I must have had about a hundred twenty myself 
but only seventy had been recorded. But then probably Dutton had more 
than a hundred twenty. In the afternoon I glanced at the board every 
time I passed through the commissary. There were certain trends. Dut- 
ton and I and the Filbert twins and, later on, Potts, piled up points. The 
little kids fell behind. There was a group that had done well in the 
morning but had dropped off in the afternoon. This group was wasting 
its time out on the lake among the tules. The patch was cleaned out. 

I felt I was not wasting a moment. At the swimming dock I dove back- 
wards from the gunwale of a rowboat; then I sawed a round off the dead 
tree for fifteen points; I collected a hundred fifty pine cones; I climbed up 
to Tyler's Dome and brought back a ribbon. I put off killing my water 
snake until the late afternoon, when the sun had become yellow and a 
wind blew. The sun seemed to flicker, expand and contract, in the 
breeze. I followed the line of the forest and walked out upon the upper 
meadow. The wind blew so that the grass looked like needles pointing 
sideways. I looked for snakes. I peered down into black wet ditches. 
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I edged along, searching the shorelines of stagnant pools for a bright 
curve. Snakes do not seem to move. They pour into tiny ravines. I simply 
looked for a curve. 

The snake flowed in front of my feet, through the grass, a stream of 
orange and black. I clumped along, watching the tail. Suddenly he was 
motionless. On the grass he seemed totally alive. I lowered my shaking 
hulk upon him. I reached for the tail with big fingers. Then I grabbed, 
and I jumped up and snapped him; he whirled around. He flopped back 
on my arm, a tense heavy curl. I saw his tongue. I flung him off, ten feet 
into the air. He fell upon a mound of grass, and slid beneath the blades 
into the mud. He was dead. He was twisted so that his white belly looped 
upward. 

I stood in place. My right foot shook until I stepped hard on it. Then 
my left foot shook. 

“Good boy.” I spun around. Mr. Wing, with the gun in his hands, was 
stepping across the meadow. 

“I did it,” I called stupidly. 

Mr. Wing, of course, delighted in my accomplishment. He slapped 
me on the back. I did feel proud. He peered at the dead snake and said, 
“That's what we like to see, mister.” His voice was dry-sounding in the 
wind. In a moment he told me about the great blue heron. 

He had come to kill it. He held my elbow and pointed down towards 
the inlet. There the meadow narrowed and deepened into a flat trough. 

“He’s in there, mister. I want you to flush him out for me. Do you think 
you can do it?” 

“Oh yes, I can do it.” 

“Well, then, then God give me good aim,” he said. 

While the wind blew at my face I watched him make his way along 
the bank. He stood below the yellow trees, behind a granite boulder 
which came up to his waist. At last I began to walk, slowly. I squinted. 
Below the trough the lake was a strip of blue-gray. I walked steadily 
against the wind through matted grass. I clenched my fists. One arm, 
then the other, tensely crooked upwards, as I walked. 

In the trough I came upon the heron. It stood firmly in a pot-hole, tall, 
feathery, slate-blue, with a silly round eye. I knelt down. Mr. Wing, who 
waited above me on the bank, probably could not see it in the pot-hole. 
I did not look at him. I stared upon the heron. 

“Wghah!” I jumped up and slapped my thighs and lurched forward. 
I lifted my arms and flapped them down. “Wghah, wghah!” 

Its eye flashed in fear. Its wings hunched outward. Slowly it rose. It 
seemed to inflate, puff up in the wind; then it dropped into the sky, as it 
were, and began to wing up the meadow. 

Mr. Wing had shouldered the gun. The hated bird was no longer blue. 
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It glinted silver in the late sun. It droned along. Mr. Wing shot it down. 
Its great silver wings crumpled in and it crashed to the earth. 

“Yahoo!” Mr. Wing held the gun above his head with both hands. 
There were boys now who came out from behind the trees. “Yahoo!” he 
said. 

“Yippee! Yahoo! Yoohoo! Wahoo! Yippee!” The boys shouted and 
danced around each other, around the trees, around the rocks on the 
bank. 

“Yahoo! Yahoo! Oh, yahoo!” I said. 

“Hey hey hey,” Mr. Wing said, running down to the grass. The boys 
jerked along behind him. I ran to meet him. 

“Well,” he said. “Well, now.” He looked around at everybody. “Con- 
gratulations, mister.” 

“Oh, sir,” I said, “you shot it just right. It was like shooting down an 
airplane.” He nodded. All of us nodded. He sat down on the grass. 

“I'm going to show you something, boys,” he said. “Wait till you see 
him. Listen. A great blue heron has an eight foot wingspread. Imagine 
it! I shot him down. He’s got an eight foot wingspread.” 

“Yow!” I shouted. “A thousand points, a million points for Mr. Wing!” 
At length our little group, red-faced and so happy, moved through the 
evening wind. We would stretch out the wings of the dead bird. 

The dinner bell had signified the end of the great Contest and Mr. 
Wing had promptly taken down the scoreboard. At the campfire he 
would announce the Contest results. Potts and I sat together on a log. 
I leaned my forearm on his shoulder and rested my head on my arm. 
Sideways I saw Mr. Wing stoop and light the fire with one match. I saw 
the fire leap through the tepee of logs. Sideways I raised up my eyes. The 
light flickered. The trees without the circle loomed upon us and receded. 
The faces shone. The teeth glistened. I sat up to look at the teeth. 
Around the circle the lips smiled and the teeth glistened. 

Mr. Wing was a big man. This evening he wore a red flannel shirt. 
He stood before the fire, glowing red, massive, smiling. I hung my eyes 
on him. I leaned forward. He carried a long cardboard box under his 
arm. 

“Well,” he said. “Now.” He squinted at his scoring list inside the box. 
“Now, well, number ten prize goes to Thomas Maxwell. Maxwell, yes.” 
He pulled out for Maxwell a tiny jackknife on the end of a silver chain. 
He dangled it in the air. The boy skipped forward, urged on by applause 
and laughter, drawn by the dangling prize. “Yessir. Good boy.” 

“Thank you, Sir.” 

Mr. Wing smiled in front of the fire. “Yes, well, now we have another.” 
Howard Foss. And Foss jumped for his prize, a knife, fatter and longer 
than the last. We laughed, and the noise became wooden as it bounced 
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off the trees. The knives grew in size. I waited. At each name I clapped 
and whistled and stamped my feet. Potts won sixth prize, a long yellow 
whittler, something like a fish knife. He sat down and pulled out the 
blade. 

“Oh, brother!” I said. “That’s so damn good!” 

“Brother!” he said. 

A short hunting knife, third prize, went to one of the Filbert twins. 
Now the boys swayed against each other. The faces were red. We 
cheered for everything. After Filbert sat down Mr. Wing said, “What 
say, boys?” We lifted our hot faces and spread open our mouths and 
cheered. “Yessir,” he said. Number two: Mr. Wing drew out a bowie 
knife. I fastened my eyes on the steel. Slowly he raised the blade until it 
pointed at me. 

“You,” he roared. The smooth flat blade was mine. I smiled so wide 
that I could scarcely see through my eye-slits. 

Dutton, of course, won the first prize. It was a real machete, with a 
slow-curving blade. He held it so that he could have cut downwards. 
“No,” said Mr. Wing. “Slash up. Slash up with a machete.” 

There we were, smiling around the fire, swaying against one another. 
The knives glistened and the teeth glistened. Mr. Wing smiled upon us. 
Most of all we honored and respected him. Dutton with his machete 
smiled across at me. I grew uncomfortable and lowered my eyes. I re- 
spected him. In a moment I was smiling again, and I turned my long 
knife so that it glistened: I felt violently elated. The thought came into 
my head, perhaps I could have been honest about the targets: subtract 
the shooting points from my score and the fact was that probably I 
would have won second prize anyway. 

The faces glowed. All the boys smiled and glanced at each other and 
flashed knives. 





I Got a Gal 


By MARION MONTGOMERY 





IT WAS NEARLY EIGHT O'CLOCK and the August sun was already hot 
behind the chinaberry tree when he got water in the A-model and called 
Sara to come on and get in. She didn’t answer. He stood in the shade 
leaning on the spare tire waiting a minute. Then he went over to where 
he could look in the window. He couldn't see in the dim room at first. 

“It's time we was going,” he said. A fly cleaned its hind legs on the 
window sill, pointing its rear at him. 

“I know it.” 

“Well, you'd better hurry up,” he said. He could make out the back of 
her head a little. Sitting in front of the mirror brushing that long wavy 
hair again. 

“You can just wait, Jim Patterson,” she said, “because I'm not a-going 
till I get myself ready.” 

The fly he was watching crawled out of the edge of shade to where 
another one was dozing on the bleached pine window sill, and then both 
went whirling out into the sunlight. A year ago he would have already 
been in town by this time, but that was before they had to have the car. 
That was when they drove Tilly and his daddy's buggy the ten miles. But 
that wasn’t for long after they got married. 

He walked over and threw the empty bucket down beside the well 
curbing and wiped his hands on an old rag. First of all, he had slept late. 
That was what Sara said they could do once they got a car. They 
wouldn't have to get such an early start with the automobile. So he slept 
late, almost to six-fifteen. The car would be the ruination of him yet. If he 
slept till six-fifteen on Saturday, no telling what time it would be Sun- 
day. And then Monday... 

At six-thirty, after he finally roused Sara, he had gone out to see about 
the car. He tossed a rolled-up burlap bag in the back seat and picked up 
the water bucket. The radiator leaked and you had to put in water every 
five miles—or after half an hour when it was just resting under the 
chinaberry tree. But when he got the radiator filled he noticed that the 
left rear tire was flat. He had had to fix a flat on the way home last Satur- 
day, and now there was one even before they got started. Old Man Leb- 
ius had let the car sit up under his shed till the tires near rotted off before 
he sold it to Sam Benson. And then he, Jim, had let Sara and that crooked 
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mule dealer sell it to him for a hundred and twenty-five dollars. But Sara 
had to have a car. Arguments hadn’t been worth a toot in a whistle fac- 
tory to Sara. He finally gave in and bought it. 

He finally bought that five dollar jar of cream too, and that ought to 
have been enough. Sara had seen it in the Sunday funny papers one 
week, and had hounded him for the next two till he let her send off for it. 
She kept the clipping stuck in the edge of the bureau mirror where she 
could see it the first thing in the morning and the last thing before she 
blew out the lamp at night just in case she might forget to mention it. 
He argued about that cream. She was only seventeen. When she got her 
first baby they would get bigger. 

“I seen too many yearlings come in,” he said. “You don’t need no New 
York cream. All you need is a youngun to nuss.” 

“It ain't New York, it’s Paris.” She pointed out the name too, La Con- 
tour for Mademoiselle. “That’s French. Sudy Lou’s husband said it was. 
He’s been to France. He ought to know.” 

“Sudy Lou’s husband be damned,” he said. “It says New York right on 
the paper here. That’s where you send the money, ain't it?” 

That’s where he sent the money. After she cried and pouted and 
burned the biscuits and undercooked the blackeyed peas. She left the 
clipping stuck in the mirror frame with its French words and New York 
address and what looked to Jim like a big radio tower in the background 
and a lot of black-headed women pushing balloons ahead of them. The 
cream came all right, a piddling little old jar of white stuff about the size 
of a Vicks salve. And Sara kept burning the biscuits. She like to have 
worn out the tape measure the first two weeks too, and kept talking 
about how the cream was working. But he couldn't see a bit of difference 

in the world. Still couldn't. 

He got the patching on the innertube that was already so patched it 
looked like somebody had shot it with number nine bird shot. He got the 
boot worked back into place. But the water had leaked out of the radia- 
tor and he had to fill it again. When Tilly stuck her head over the lot gate 
and brayed at him, he picked up a clod of dirt and threw it hard as he 
could. It shattered against the barn and sprayed dirt all over the mule. 

Then he stomped into the house. Sara was still at the mirror. Used to 
he’d have had his breakfast over with and done, and she hadn't even got 
the coffee made. So by the time they got the coffee made and the biscuits 
done, there wasn’t anything to do but fill the radiator again before they 
left. Sara said he ought to have waited anyhow. 

So there it was nearly eight o'clock, and they hadn't started yet. He 
hung the rag he'd been wiping his hands with back on the nail at the 
well curb. 

“Sara,” he yelled again. “Sara, if you're going with me you'd better git 
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on out here. I have to fill this damn croakersack of a radiator again, I’m 
going to walk.” 

The front screen door banged and Sara came down the steps. No 
wonder she was late. Dressed up in her Sunday dress, big green and red 
flowers on it, and that hat and everything. It looked like ever since he got 
the automobile she spent most of her time either getting ready to go to 
town on Saturday or talking about getting ready. She didn’t even fix his 
breakfast till she got her hair all primped up like a nigger on the 29th 
of May and put some of the cream on. No blessed wonder it took him so 
long to get to the field. 

“I'm coming,” Sara said. She climbed up in the front seat and Jim set 
the water bucket in the back. He was about to get in when Tilly brayed 
at him again. He reached down and got another clod of dirt and threw 
it over the car at the mule. A scattering of it managed to get on Sara’s 
dress and she began brushing it off like it was something worse than dirt. 

He slammed the door and stepped on the starter. He turned the key 
in the switch two or three times and tried again. There was a puny groan 
once from the motor, and then it didn’t do any good to step on the starter 
anymore. Jim sat there a minute, clutching the wheel in both hands. 

“What's the matter now?” asked Sara. 

“The matter is that I ought never let you talk me into getting this 
damn heap of junk, that’s what the matter is.” He got out and slammed 
the door behind him. Tilly was back at the lot gate with her head over 
watching when Jim got the bridle off the peg. But Tilly wanted to play. 
She kicked up her heels and ran around and around the lot. He finally 
hemmed her up in a corner and got a rope around her neck, but she 
wouldn't take the bit. Stubborn as Sara sometimes. He twisted her nose 
sharply and slipped the piece of steel between her teeth. Then he 
yanked her ears through the halter and led her into the barn. All that 
time Sara just sat there in the car watching, clasping her hands and un- 
clasping them. When Jim came out of the barn with Tilly, she had on 
her plow harness. He scraped his shoes on a clump of bermuda grass. 

He didn’t say a word to Sara. When he got Tilly around in front of the 
A-model, he hitched the traces around the bumper. Then he got on the 
running board so he could guide the car with one hand and hold the 
plow lines with the other. 

“All right now, git up!” 

Tilly just stood there, looking back over her shoulder at Jim and then 
at the automohile. “Git up, goddamn it!” She moved forward till she 
took up the slack. Then she looked back at him again. 

“I wish you wouldn't cuss so, Jim,” Sara said softly, looking down at 
her hands. “Mama says it don’t sound right. I never heard Sudy Lou’s 
husband cuss a-tall, and he was in the Army.” 
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Jim went around in front of Tilly and grabbed her halter with both 
hands. She strained a little and the car began moving. 

“Two mistakes an old fool like me ought never make,” he said between 
his teeth at Tilly. “One is marry a little old gal that’s too young and full 
of mama and going. Other is to buy a fool automobile.” 

Tilly pulled half-heartedly at the unfamiliar burden. He slapped her 
on the side with the plow lines and hollered at her again. He could see 
Sara sitting up there holding on to the door for dear life though the car 
was only going at a creep. The second time he slapped Tilly she got the 
devil in her tail and started hard as she could go. They got to the little 
rise and over it before he could get her stopped. The mule and the car 
were well on their way to the bottom of the hill with the A-model gain- 
ing when Jim managed to get in and step on the brakes. Tilly jerked up 
tight in her harness and just stood there panting and trembling. 

“I ought never to have sold my buggy to that mule stealer.” 

Sara was white and scared, but she was quiet for a change. Jim left 
her holding the brake on with both feet while he got out and scotched a 
rock under the front wheel. Then he unhitchd Tilly and led her to the 
barn. When he got back to the car, he moved the rock, gave the car a 
little shove, and jumped in. He pushed the clutch in, wrestled the gears 
into second from neutral, and let the wheels turn the motor. The first 
time it didn’t catch. He leaned forward. They were nearly at the bottom 
of the hill when he tried again, and this time the motor caught and 
sputtered and started. 

When they got out to the highway and things seemed to be going all 
right, Sara loosened up. “Maybe we ought to get another one,” she said. 

Jim was still hunched over the wheel gritting his teeth when the black 
Chevrolet came whizzing up alongside, slowed down, and the driver 
started honking his horn at them. He didn’t even look. Sudy Lou's 
husband. He'd done the same thing when he had that little old Ford and 
Jim and Sara rode to town in the buggy. The black car shot on ahead so 
they could see its jewelled mud flaps and exhaust. All that show and all 
that Sunday talk at Sara’s mama’s house was what got her started harp- 
ing on trading the buggy in the first place. Nothing would do but Jim 
must see about getting an automobile. It took two weeks for the fancy 
cream. She wore him down in a month about the car. She like to have 
drove him crazy till he couldn't stand it any more and spoke to Sam 
Benson. Sam wanted Tilly, but Jim wouldn't trade her. They finally 
traded for the A-model, and Jim shelled out a hundred and twenty-five 
dollars for it, twenty-five of it credit for the buggy. But that hadn't 
satisfied Sara for long. 

“If we was to just get us a little better one, Jim,” she said, “we wouldn't 
have all this trouble like this. You wouldn't have to fill the radiator and 
fix the tires and all. It would be a lot better.” 
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“The next trade I make,” Jim said, “is going to be for my buggy. It’s 
already ten o'clock. If we'd been driving Tilly, we'd already be there and 
out of this sun. Next trade is going to be for my buggy again.” 

Sara pouted then for awhile, but Jim didn’t care. He had made up his 
mind, no matter if she did pout and wheedle. 

They were three and a half miles from home when the car choked, ran 
another few yards gasping. It sounded like the gas tank was empty. He 
managed to get the car off the road on the shoulder before it stopped 
rolling. Then he got out. He cut off a piece of pop-gun elder beside the 
road and stuck it down in the tank. It came out damp. He smelled it. It 
was gas. He raised the hood an1 poked around at the spark plugs. He 
couldn't find anything wrong. Only thing it could be, he decided, was 
the fuel line choked up. 

“Maybe if we'd just get us a better one,” Sara said, “we wouldn't keep 
having this trouble.” She said it like it was a new idea she'd just thought 
of. The sun was really coming down on Jim’s neck now. He got in and 
stepped on the starter again. 

“Maybe we ought to stop and see Sam Benson on the way in,” Sara 
said. “Sudy Lou's husband says. . .” 

Jim reached in the back seat and got the rolled-up burlap bag. He 
unrolled it slowly, watching Sara coldly as her red pout changed to 
white. She put her hand over her mouth when he pulled the .38 Special 
out of the sack. Then he walked around to the raised hood and fired four 
shots into the motor, pausing a second after each. Sara sat there with her 
lip trembling, watching wide-eyed and silent. He clicked the cylinder 
out in his palm and blew the smoke from the barrel, looking at Sara 
through the windshield. Then he wrapped the gun up in the burlap and 
stuck it under his arm. He held a steady pace toward town, not looking 
back and not seeing Sara burst into tears. When he was nearly out of 
sight, she pulled off her shoes and headed for home. 


Jim stopped off at Walt Jenkins’ place before he got to town. He found 
Walt out at the barn and sold him what was left of the car for ten dollars. 
Then he tramped on to town, the burlap bag under his arm. When he got 
to the Happy House Restaurant he went in and drank two beers. By that 
time he was feeling a little better and on the way out he bought two pints 
of blackberry wine. What was left of the ten dollars he stuffed in a hip 
pocket. He stopped off in the men’s room and drank a quarter of one of 
the pints and wrapped the bottles in the burlap bag with the gun. 

Down the street he bought a ticket to the jungle movie and watched 
a black-headed woman push her balloons all over the screen. He 
wondered if she used French cream. He asked the lady next to him and 
she got up and moved. Then he started talking to a fellow in front of 
him and the people got to shushing him. When the black-headed 
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woman's fellow commenced swinging on long vines, he began to feel 
sick. He got up and went to the men’s room and washed his face. That 
made him feel a little better and he drank another quarter. 

But he didn’t go back and watch the rest of the picture show. He 
walked around the courthouse square looking for Sudy Lou’s husband 
and the black Chevrolet. He couldn’t find them. After awhile he thought 
about the mule trader and got mad again. He tried to stop a fellow and 
tell him about it, but the man laughed and said he had to go. Jim stood 
looking after him a long minute. Then he struck out for Sam Benson’s 
buy-and-trade mule barn. Sam hadn't sold the buggy when he got there, 
and that sure was good. He traded for it, giving Sam five dollars down. 
Then he worked at the buggy top till he got it collapsed and tied. Sam 
loaned him a mule till Sunday, and it was dusk when he got her hitched 
to the buggy and started home. 

Every time a car passed him on the big road, he stood up and waved 
his hat and shouted. Then he would take another pull at the blackberry 
wine. When the buggy swung in the side yard, the moon was up and he 
was singing. 

Ducks in the pond and geese in the ocean 
Hi ho diddle um day 


He stopped under the chinaberry tree and put the borrowed mule in 
the barn lot. Tilly wanted to play again, but he hemmed her up in a stall 
and got the bit in her mouth. 


Devil's in @ woman if she takes the notion 
Hi ho diddle um day 


He brought her out into the moonlight and hitched her to the buggy. 
Around and around the house then, singing and shouting at the moon 
and the car lights down on the highway every once in awhile. By the 
bottom of the second pint he could hardly get the old girl unharnessed. 
He patted her on the neck, telling her what a good mule she was. So 
happy he could cry. He stood there with his arm around Tilly’s neck cry- 
ing for a long time. He drained the empty bottle once more and threw it 
out across the cotton field, watching it flash in the moonlight. Then he 
started toward the house to find the French cream, singing again. 


I got a gal on Sourwood Mountain 
Hi ho diddle um day 
She won't come and I won't come git her 
Hi ho diddle um day. 
Sara pretended she was asleep as long as he would let her. 
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Laughter 


“A mechanical element 
introduced into nature ...” 

“. .. an artificial mechanization 
of the human body . . .” 


By FLORENCE VICTOR 


I read what Bergson said and watched the street, 
Wanting to laugh, spying on sparrows while 
They hopped, saw leaves escaping from a pile 
Like inmates from the subway, indiscreet 

As dogs who chase their tails with tapping feet, 
Found fifty women in the latest style, 
Remembering what it was that made me smile 
At puppets bobbing in their own conceit. 


And then I saw some dancers in a play 

Whom no one laughed at, took a second look 

At three black ravens speeding towards the South, 
Until I saw two crippled men one day 

Both cross the street in tempo; then my mouth 
Snapped shut in shame, afraid of Bergson’s book. 





Jules Supervielle 


By J. A. ROSE 





JULES SUPERVIELLE WAS BORN in Montevideo (Uruguay) in 1884; he 
moved to France as a child, and then returned to Uruguay for a number 
of years (he now lives in Paris with his family). These voyages, plus a 
cardiac condition which perpetually focuses his attention on the frail 
beat of time, form the tonal background of his poetry. It is a poetry of 
places and hours which gradually lose their particular distinctions of 
here and now until they merge in Space and Time. He writes the poetry 
of a dream-world, of metapsychic mergence, of things seeping by de- 
grees into themselves. 


Poetry comes to me from an ever latent dream . . . and to dream is to forget 
the materiality of one’s body and to confuse to some degree the outer and inner 
world. For the mind, then, confused with dreams, opposites no longer exist. 
(En songeant a un art poetique, Gallimard, 1951) 


Thus, as in all dream-worlds, logic (grammatical or philosophical ) 
cannot always be discerned in the poetry of Supervielle. The connections 
from one image to the next, from one line or stanza to the next, are fluid, 
flowing from the wellspring of his sublimating senses. The cosmic is 
spoken by the voice of the perceptive psychic, and the psychic in turn by 
the cosmic. Together the two speak of Unity. Body and soul, time and 
Time, man and God, outer and inner worlds unite—not in an explosive 
resolution of extremes—but as a river meshes with the sea. 

Supervielle’s versification follows the course of his vision—it is liquid 
in both form and meter. 


I use many different poetic forms, regular verse (or almost), blank verse 
(with rhyme when it comes), free verse, versicles of rhythmical prose. Pre- 
ferring what is natural, I never say to myself beforehand that I shall use any 
one form. I let my poem make its choice. (ibid.) 


This natural evolution of both image and form is rather singular among 
French poets. Unlike Baudelaire, Supervielle is not obsessed with one 
flower in the world (though he has a death-consciousness which is con- 
tinually in bloom—similar to Rilke’s but not as oppressive )—nor does he 
shape his verse into petals of sound. He would not graph a compass of 
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symbolic colors as Rimbaud did, and his realm of experience is quite 
removed from the cathartic bateau ivre. He sits quietly on the shore and 
observes the total progression (and stillness) of the boat, the sea, and 
himself. Even in his most symbolic moments, the abstract metaphor of 
Mallarmé is too frozen for him. The pulse of the world fills le néant. But 
he does not register each pulse til! the poem clots into an unreal composi- 
tion of realities as do such surrealists as André Breton, Léon-Paul Fargue, 
and Paul Eluard. He does not employ his poetry as a medium to the 
Infinite, as Nerval; nor as a scale to balance the passion and intellect, as 
Valéry; nor as an implement to conquer the universe, as Claudel. Be- 
lieving no abyss separates the various phases of existence, his poems do 
not span but encompass. He is, perhaps, more like Apollinaire without 
the alcool, though still closer to St.-John Perse—both men seem to tran- 
scend the present through the present. He is neither symbolist, surrealist, 
nor existentialist, although different poems may contain elements of 
each. He is, in other words, somewhat of an aberration in the tradition of 
modern French poetry. His is a poetry of chords, not of pure notes (so 
passionately pursued by the majority of recent Gallic poets). It is com- 
posed from the passing sounds under the always-present bridge of death. 

Thus he has recorded simply, without any intellectual burnishing, 
what he has seen and heard with an implacable fascination. And though 
he has experienced those ingrown tremorous moments when he has had 
to 


... pass his hand 

Over the tip of the fiame 
To convince himself 
That he was alive 

That he was alive, 


the greater part of his work is strong, vital with his faith in the unity of 
the world, demanding the reader to 


. .. listen without distraction 
To my heart growling deep in gorges and days. 


And understand that my eyes are frozen with awe. 
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Behind that extinguished sky... . 


Behind that extinguished sky and this grey sea 

Where the stern of the ship plows a shallow groove 

Beyond that closed horizon, 

Brazil is there with all its palms, 

With its enormous banana-trees mingling their leaves 
as elephants their swaying trunks, 

With its bamboo-stalks which wrangle with the sky, 

With deep softness, a lining of softness, 

And pure feminine shapes which linger of sensual times. 

Here is where the horizon is unstitched little by little, 

And the earth stretches out a fine cloth. 

The tops of trees appear roughly out of nothing, but 
suddenly, despite the reticence of space, 

Have the prestige of mountains. 

Already shining with houses along the rumbling ragged shore; 

Inthe slippery countryside, on an oiled map, 

There is already a woman sitting in the middle 
of a suave field of canes, 

And she is touching me with gratitude 

For the red humus after the tropical rain. 


from Wharves 


The Sick Lady 


On a bed so distant that it seeps into darkness, 
I touch you at last with the hands of a dream! 


Fever flutters into your room, scatters your papers, 
Opens the drawers, blushes over your secrets, 

You hear its footsteps rushing forever 

Through your body of nights, long as a tunnel. 


And your arm like an oar, under the wind of shadows, 
Hangs and searches for the sea. 

It brushes lightly on the floor, the waves resist, 

Then seeking the foam, it feels, it’s sure, a damp caress. 


Around your bed, on the swinging bars in cages, 

The birds of love are dying without betraying themselves. 
Wordless, one bears them away. 
Towards the see-sawing stairs. 


from The Innocent Convict 
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Derriére ce ciel éteint ... 


Derriére ce ciel éteint et cette mer grise 

Oa Fétrave du navire creuse un modeste sillon, 

Par dela cet horizon fermé, 

Il y ale Brézil avec toutes ses palmes, 

D’énormes bananiers mélant leurs feuilles comme des 

éléphants leurs mouvantes trompes, 

Des fusées de bambous qui se disputent le ciel, 

De la douceur en profondeur, un fourré de douceur, 

Et de purs ovales féminins qui ont la mémoire de la volupté. 

Voici que peu a peu [horizon s'est décousu, 

Et la terre s'est allongé une place fine. 

Apparaissent des cimes encore mal sorties du néant, mais 

qui tout de suite malgré les réticences des lointains, 

Ont le prestige des montagnes. 

Déja luisent des maisons le long de la bruissante déchirure des plages; 

Dans le glissement du paysage, sur un plan huilé, 

Déja voici une femme assise au milieu dun suave champ de cannes, 

Et parvient jusqu’a moi 

La gratitude de Thumus rouge apres les tropicales pluies. 
Débarcadeéres 


La Malade 


Sur un lit si lointain qu'il en devient tout sombre, 
Que je vous touche enfin avec les mains du songe! 


La fiévre entre chez vous, dérange vos papiers, 

Elle ouvre des tiroirs, rougit de vos secrets, 

Vous percevez des pas, une hate sans fin 

Dans votre corps sans jour comme un long souterrain. 


Et votre bras rameur, sous le vent des ténébres, 
Pend et cherche la mer. 

I] fréle le parquet, la vague se refuse, 

I] cherche alors l’écume et croit la caresser. 


Autour de votre lit, sur des barreaux légers, 
Les oiseaux de l'amour meurent sans se dédire. 
On les emporte sans mot dire 
Vers de basculants escaliers. 


Le Forgat Innocent 





Alter Ego 


A smile escapes 

(It was not one) 

A woman awakes 

( How do you know? ) 

And the door that squeaks 
( You oiled it this morning ) 
Near the fencing wall 
(The wall no longer exists ) 
Ah! I can say nothing 
(And so, be silent! ) 

I cannot budge 

( You're walking the road ) 
Then where are we going? 
(It is I who asks ) 

I'm alone on the Earth 
(I'm there by your side ) 
Can you be so lonely 

(I’m loneliness more than you, 
I see your face, 

No-one has ever seen me ). 


from Unknown Friends 


The day whinnies, our bodies jerk from surprise, 
The night is voiceless, muting its battle-cries, 

Unless disgusted with us, incessant selves, 

Then from afar it bombards the castle of our cells! 
Suddenly over the firing range it nears 

And hurls the stones of silence on our ears. 

And suddenly we are swollen, aching with questions, 
We question ourselves in groping introspections, 

But we need a considerable time to observe 

All the distant nooks of our miserable nerves. 


from A La Nuit 





Alter Ego 


Une souris s'‘échappe 

(Ce n’en était une) 

Une femme s’éveille 
{Comment le savez-vous? ) 
Et la porte qui graince 

(On lhuila ce matin) 

Prés du mur de cléture 

(Le mur n’existe plus ) 

Ah! je ne puis rien dire 

(Eh bien, vous vous tairez! ) 
Je ne puis pas bouger 

( Vous marchez sur la route ) 
Ou allons-nous ainsi? 

(C’est moi qui le demande ) 
Je suis seul sur la Terre 

(Je suis la prés de vous ) 
Peut-on étre si seul 

(Je le suis plus que vous 

Je vois votre visage, 

Nul ne m’a jamais vu ). 


Les Amis Inconnus 


Le jour hennit, il fait que notre corps tressaille, 
La nuit n’a pas de voix, elle tait ses batailles, 

A moins qu'elle ne soit mécontente de nous. 
Alors, méme de loin, comme elle nous secoue! 
Elle approche et soudain a la bonne distance, 
Elle lance sur nous les pierres du silence. 

Et soudain agrandis, creusés de questions, 

Nous nous interrogeons et nous nous parcourons 
Mais il nous faut alors un temps considérable 
Pour gagner les lointains de nos nerfs misérables. 


A La Nuit 





The Bear 


The pole is without sighs. 

A bear turns over and over 

A ball whiter than snow 

Or even himself. 

How to tell him 

From here, the pit of Paris, 
That his is the ancient sphere 
Of the midnight sun, 

When the bear is so far 

From this grasping room, 
That he is different 

From the household pets 
Which sniffle past my door, 
Bear leaning dumbly 

On his small sun 

Which he wants to warm 
With his fuming breath 

And his brackish tongue 

As if mistaking the sun 

For a shivering cub 

Which, balled in snow, feigns 
Death by clasping shut his eyes. 


from Unknown Friends 


Mountains and rocks, monuments of delirium, 
Not a man sees us, listen without distraction 

To my heart growling deep in gorges and days. 
And understand that my eyes are frozen with awe. 


Let us merge under the sky which does not shudder, 
So I can become a fragment of rubble or rock 

To soothe you, immortal heart, that reproaches me 
For being a man, a courtier of invisible ravens. 


from The Innocent Convict 





L’Ours 


Le péle est sans soupirs. 
Un ours tourne et retourne 
Une boule plus blanche 
Que la neige et que lui. 
Comment lui faire entendre 
Du fond de ce Paris 

Que cst l’ancienne sphére 
D’un soleil de minuit, 
Quand cet ours est si loin 
De cette chambre close, 
Qu'l est si différent 

Des bétes familiéres 

Qui passent a ma porte, 
Ours penché sans comprendre 
Sur son petit soleil 

Qu’il voudrait peu a peu 
Réchauffer de son souffle 
Et de sa langue obscure 
Comme s'il le prenait 

Pour un ourson frileux 

Qui fait la mort en boule 
Et ferme fort les yeux. 


Les Amis Inconnus 


Montagnes et rochers, monuments du délire, 

Nul homme ne nous voit, écoutez sans détours 

Mon coeur grondant au fond des gorges et des jours. 
Et comprenez mes yeux gelés de réverie. 


Mélons-nous sous le ciel qui n’a pas de sursauts, 
Que je devienne un peu de pierraille ou de roche 
Pour t’apaiser, coeur immortel, qui me reproches 
D’étre homme, courtisan d’invisibles corbeaux. 


Le Forgat Innocent 





Rain and Tyrants 


I see the rain fall 

And the puddles illumine 
Our grave planet, 

The clear rain falls 

As in the time of Homer 
And the time of Villon 
On child and mother 
And the backs of sheep, 
The rain recurs 

But cannot soften 

A hard head 

Nor a tyrant’s heart 

Nor bless either 

With a spark of awe, 

A small rain 

That falls on Europe 
That slips the living 
Into the same envelope 
In spite of the infantry 
Stoking the canons, 
And in spite of newspapers 
Warning us with tales, 
A small rain 

Soaks the flags. 


from The Fable of the World 





La Pluie et Les Tyrans 


Je vois tomber la pluie 
Dont les flaques font luire 
Notre grave planéte, 

La pluie qui tombe nette 
Comme du temps d’Homére 
Et du temps de Villon 
Sur l'enfant et sa mére 
Et le dos des moutons, 
La pluie qui se répéte 
Mais ne peut attendrir 
La dureté de téte 

Ni le coeur des tyrans 

Ni les favoriser 

D’un juste étonnement, 
Une petite pluie 

Qui tombe sur L’Europe 
Mettant tous les vivants 
Dans la méme enveloppe 
Malgré l'infanterie 

Qui charge ses fusils 

Et malgré les journaux 


Qui nous font des signaux, 
Une petite pluie 
Qui mouille les drapeaux. 


La Fable du Monde 
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HOW POETRY GOT ITS TEETH: 
PARIS, 1857 AND AFTER 


BY ROGER SHATTUCK 


The literary culture of the West has equipped itself over the years with 
a kind of posterior feeler, a supplementary organ of perception which trails 
along a century behind the head of the beast. The habit of seeing things all 
over again one hundred years later, even in the conventionalized terms of 
centennial celebrations, often provides us with a serviceable historical per- 
spective. We should be poorer without it. As seen by this special organ of 
hindsight, French literature has just entered one of its most exciting and 
fruitful periods, and the double anniversary last year of Baudelaire’s Les 
Fleurs du mal and Flaubert’s Madame Bovary does not appear to have 
passed in vain. Yet whereas the publication of Flaubert’s tightly drawn 
novel does not look forward to many more such major events in the de- 
velopment of the novel (during the next fifty years, its true entrepreneurs 
were to write in Russian) , Baudelaire’s slender volume of verse marked the 
opening of the most dazzling poetic Renaissance in France since the six- 
teenth century. The Romantics had created an emotional and verbal echo- 
chamber in which the murmurings, outcries, and chuckles of later nine- 
teenth century poetry boomed out with reinforced volume. During the next 
several decades of our century we shall do well to remain aware of our 
hundred-year hindsight. 

We can probably best understand the shape of events in France in terms 
of a series of peaks in activity between 1857 and 1914. The literary history 
of that half-century has a particular pulse which can be easily missed. 
After the peak of 1857 comes that of 1866-1867: while Baudelaire lay in 
aphasia on his deathbed, ten of Mallarmé’s poems appeared in Le Parnasse 
Contemporain and the younger poet entered an eighteen month spell of 
dreadful discovery, experience of “Nothingness,” and vision of his single 
“Work.” The modification of his entire poetic universe, sometimes referred 
to as la nuit de Tournon as if it could be traced to one night of spiritual 
knéwledge, really entailed a long interval of solitary meditation in a pro- 
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vincial town. Mallarmé saw perfectly clearly what was happening to him 
and wrote to Villiers de I’'Isle-Adam in September 1866: “Reaily, I am 
afraid that I may be starting my life [he was twenty-four] with the mad- 
ness which was the end of the great and pitiful Baudelaire—despite the 
fact that Eternity has glittered undeniably in my mind and destroyed what- 
ever sense of Time I may have had.” The letters written during these 
eighteen months are the most revealing and profound of all Mallarmé’s 
prose. 

A few years later, between 1871 and 1873, the prodigious adolescent 
Arthur Rimbaud set the literary scene agog and attracted his legend before 
he had an adult life or a published work. The next and even mightier out- 
burst occurred during the two years following 1884: first major publica- 
tions by Laforgue and Rimbaud (the first edition of Une Saison en enfer 
had barely circulated); the death of Victor Hugo; Verlaine’s Les Poétes 
maudits; Huysmans’ A rebours, Mallarmé’s first Tuesday evenings; Clau- 
del’s conversion; first translations into French of Whitman (by Laforgue) ; 
founding of La Revue Wagnérienne, La Décadente, and La Vogue; and 
Moreas’ symbolist manifesto in the Figaro. A decade later, the wave had 
subsided, for in the years 1894-1896 Valéry, having given up poetry, 
turned to the prose of Monsieur Teste and Léonardo; Jarry began the sys- 
tematic destruction of symbolism with Ubu Roi and the science of ’Pata- 
physics; Mallarmé was completing the typographical arrangements of Un 
Coup de dés; and Gide, Claudel, and Proust had many years to wait before 
they came into their own. Almost twenty in fact. During the long interim it 
was the painters and musicians who took the lead in artistic innovation. 
Nineteen hundred and thirteen brought the delayed climax in a swarming 
of talents that linked Proust, Apollinaire, Valery Larbaud, Roger Martin du 
Gard, Alain Fournier, Colette, Gide, Péguy, Valéry, and Claudel. All of 
them completed or published major works in that year. Starting from Les 
Fleurs du mal, and observing approximately ten-year intervals, poetry ad- 
vanced by discernible steps along a path leading from morbid post-Roman- 
ticism through Decadence and Symbolism to the demonstrations of Futur- 
ism, the New Spirit, and full-dress modernism. 

The overlappings and interlockings of the period reveal Mallarmé as 
the central figure chronologically and perhaps spiritually as well. He felt 
Baudelaire’s death as a personal loss (taking over the translation of Poe's 
works as a “legacy”) and continued to believe he had seen the top-hatted 
poet on top of an omnibus one day with the rejected article on Constantin 
Guys still clutched in his hand. Later Mallarmé met Rimbaud at a banquet 
of the “Vilains Bonshommes” at which the eighteen-year-old boy appropri- 
ately misbehaved among men twenty to fifty years his senior. And still 
later he received Laforgue at some of his early mardis in 1887, the year of 
the younger poet's death. This crossing of talents and temperaments 
spawned twentieth-century poetry not for France alone but for the entire 
Western tradition. 

The chronological concentration of these events underscores their even 
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greater geographical concentration: it all happened in Paris. During the 
nineteenth century that city lived through two Empires, a Restoration, and 
two and a half Republics—a political vaudeville punctuated by the in- 
evitable scene shifting of revolutions and coups d'état. Despite the up- 
heaval, or because of it, Heine and Lautréamont and Laforgue came to 
Paris from afar to live and die. Mallarmé returned there after eight years of 
profitable exile in the provinces. Rimbaud felt attracted and repelled by 
the capital with approximately equal force, as if it held paradise and hell 
fused into one. A single season there, he knew, was a lifetime. The most 
Parisian of them all, Baudelaire, made an aborted trip to the Orient as a 
young man and a catastrophic “lecture tour” to Brussels at the end of his 
life before coming back to die in his native city. Laforgue wrote of him, 
“He was the first to speak of Paris from the point of view of one of her 
daily damned.” The race of poétes maudits belonged essentially to Paris, 
though some of them never forgot the mournful provinces. What element 
of the Parisian environment stimulated so great poetic activity? One of 
Laforgue’s favorite words contains the most succinct description: hyper- 
trophy. The civilization of that ancient European city had reached the 
point where traditional modes of art and thought had been institutional- 
ized into academies and societies. And they had become, for that very 
reason, pathetically vulnerable. When he died, Hugo tumbled like Goliath. 
In the city where artistic conservatism seemed strongest, liberty and inno- 
vation flourished with the greatest vigor. One even comes to wonder if 
the modernist movement would ever have taken shape without the acade- 
mies, the philistines, and the entrenched bourgeoisie of Paris. 

For alienation must discover its form and its direction in the face of 
some established attitude or way of life. “Oh, poets, you have always been 
proud; now be more than proud, be scornful!” Mallarmé wrote at the 
beginning of his career in 1862. Many years later Laforgue looked back at 
Baudelaire and once again saw in him the initiator: “He was the first to 
break with the public.” Because of their defiance, their scorn of the public, 
and their rejection of the immediate past, we sometimes tend to think of 
these symbolist and decadent poets as belonging not to their century but 
to ours. Yet not so. Their rebellion and their resolute estheticism gives that 
century its truest literary glory. Alienation constituted their relationship— 
and in the profound sense a positive one—to their time. They paid the 
price in poverty and, in many cases, precarious sanity. But what would 
Baudelaire have written without his self-inflicted economic troubles? When 
the possibility arose of having his guardianship removed and all his debts 
paid at once, he admitted the truth. “The bliss would induce laziness,” he 
wrote his mother. As with Dostoevski and Balzac, economic need became 
his goad and part of his inspiration. In the letters of many of these poets, 
impassioned declarations and speculations about their art inhabit the same 
paragraph, the same sentence with requests for money, inquiries about 
positions, and complaints about ill health and uncertain future. No editing 
could, or should, excise these revelations about men whose material hard- 
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ships testify to the devotion of their private lives and the iutegrity of their 
public roles. The economics of estheticism and its psychology demand a 
more flexible analysis than a theory of a leisure class or of a decadent 
civilization. Still, the complementary environments of the Paris garret and 
the Paris literary cabaret at the end of the nineteenth century will not 
illuminate the inner aspects of the poetry of that era. 

Ironically, what one finds at first in the work itself appears to lead right 
out again. In the case of each of these poets loosely classed as symbolist, 
another art provided a strong and sustained inspiration. Baudelaire and 
Laforgue not only painted themselves and wrote art criticism, but also 
produced poems with the condensed dynamics of paintings. Without Dela- 
croix and Guys we might never have had Baudelaire’s fiery elegance, and 
without Manet and the impressionists, Laforgue might never have been 
able to find his path of continuous detachment from his own attitudes and 
moods. Considerable attention has always been paid to the musical ele- 
ments in symbolist poetry. For Verlaine it was the disembodied melody of 
a single instrument that soothed his dream. Mallarmé, in turning toward 
Wagner and ballet and even circus, was clearly attracted by a musical 
theatre, grand opera in an armchair. A great deal of symbolist literature 
assimilates and transforms what were originally theatrical rather than 
poetic figures: the ubiquitous Hamlet and Pierrot who have wandered off 
stage with their make-up still on, or on stage with it off. The difference is 
that now, their roles forgotten, they assume vernacular speech and corre- 
spondingly vernacular action. 

Freedom of inspiration demanded freedom of form. The compressions 
and intricacies of some of Mallarmé’s work have helped to cause a neglect 
of the highly flexible side of Symbolism, which emerges at its best in the 
late works of Rimbaud and Laforgue—in their free verse. For all these 
poets experimented constantly with the form of poetry. It is even possible 
to interpret Mallarmé’s gnarled, deliberately flawed, yet polished prose as 
his field of prosodic experiment, a kind of non-Whitmanesque free verse 
which would finally crystallize into the precisely etched typography of 
Un Coup de dés. Mallarmé had written with withering accuracy that “Hugo 
reduced all prose—philosophy, oratory, history—to poetry.” And poetry, 
like everything else, was hypertrophied. The word Mallarmé used to 
describe the consequent task of poets was to “retemper” verse. No single 
form emerged, but a multitude of forms: Baudelaire’s prose poems; the 
laconic Alexandrine of Mallarmé and Valéry; Laforgue’s two syllable quips 
and his last free verse; Rimbaud’s total explosion of form and his astonish- 
ing control. 

The results soon began to divert the central tradition of French poetry 
away from the note of lyricism which had dominated it for the first half 
century. Instead of lyricism, instead of the direct or conventionalized 
declaration of a sentiment linking self and Nature, a set of several contrast- 
ing moods loosened the tone of poetry and enlarged its scope, while tight- 
ening its structure. Sentiment @ la Vigney yielded to the functions of senti- 
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ment, the integrals and differentials of direct feeling. Gradually there 
emerged a theory of symbolism as complex and as precise as the calculus 
and as various in its applications. “The more we extend and rarify our im- 
pressions,” wrote Mallarmé in 1885 to René Ghil—and he knew he was 
divulging the secret-—“the more strictly we must group them in unforget- 
table, palpable, and strongly accented verses.” Symbolism has few defini- 
tions to compete with this one. 

Of the several attitudes which replaced the lyric tone in poetry, Baude- 
laire’s dandysme, the clenched Romanticism he discovered in Poe after he 
had come to it himself, was the first and most lasting. The icy and elegant 
manner barely revealed the flame within. Yet in reality dandysme was one 
of the functions of sincerity, a masked confession of inner turmoil. Further- 
more in the poets driven hardest toward confession, like Baudelaire and 
Corbiére, a third attitude attracts with equal or greater force. Satire, sar- 
donic description, playful variation, and above all irony—as much as with- 
drawal and self-conscious confession, these non-lyric approaches destroy 
simplicity of feeling by multiplying the point of view, by integrating emo- 
tion with other conflicting feelings, or by differentiating it into unrecog- 
nizable components. “I should like to observe,” Mallarmé wrote in solemn 
prose, “that the role of the poet is not entirely without its comic aspects.” 
Laforgue, and much more so Jarry and the little remembered Charles Cros 
with their games of literary hopscotch, worked increasingly within an area 
of deliberate self-deprecation by humor. Under the effect of this calculus of 
feeling, the solitary yearning of Romanticism became more complex and 
more precise in its associations, and more applicable to the modern world. 
Few images with the feelings they protected survived Romanticism into 
the work of the symbolist generation without revaluation. Chateaubriand’s 
mal du siécle seems an adolescent complaint compared to the creeping 
paralysis of ennui which overtook the latter half of the century. On a far 
tinier scale the bird call, for example, often metamorphosed into the metro- 
politan barrel organ (orgue de barbarie) whose “sobs” are still natural 
sounds in the universe of Apollinaire and Léon-Paul Fargue. Even the days 
of the week become meaningful. Can one imagine Musset or Hugo writing 
of dimanches as Laforgue did, to suggest not a day of rest or a feast but a 
particular gloomy sentiment, a weather of the soul which is exactly the 
opposite of both? Sunday means the very burden of existence, an obvious 
symbol of the change in mood. The entire tone of Western lyricism shifted 
in the latter nineteenth century toward ambivalent, indirect, yet sincere 
sentiments. And, what is more important, the poets strove for exactness of 
expression within this enlarged realm of feeling, a precision of language 
which liberated poetry as Leibnitz’ and Newton’s new calculus had lib- 
erated mathematics. 

No mere literary fashion of social evolution caused the shift. Baudelaire, 
Mallarmé, Rimbaud, and Laforgue had seen Nothingness, in the most lit- 
eral sense—not merely monsters and nightmares, but mental lucidity on 
the edge of the abyss. And though they had read their Kant and Schopen- 
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hauer and Hartmann, Nothingness drove them to poetics, to esthetics 
rather than to philosophy. Laforgue had the sensitive judgment to write 
of Baudelaire, “Metaphysical anguish can’t touch him.” Recent existential- 
ist analyses by metaphysics of Baudelaire and Rimbaud outrageously dis- 
tort the esthetic dedication of the poets of the period. Through a poetics, 
through the pursuit of not one but several forms of Beauty, they attained 
consciousness of a method of creation, of the singleness of human thought, 
and of the existence of one vast work of art to which all artists contribute. 
First came Baudelaire in Mon Coeur mis a nu: “De la vaporisation et de la 
centralisation du Moi. Tout est la.” Then Mallarmé: “And let me close with 
a recipe of my own invention; I follow it myself: “Always omit the begin- 
ning and the end of what you write. No introduction, no finale.’” Then 
Valéry’s discovery in Leonardo’s mind of that “attitude centrale a partir de 
laquelle les entreprises de la connaissance et les opérations de l'art sont 
également possibles.” Such lapidary sentences form a scripture of their 
own. 


Then I thought to myself that modern stupidity and folly have a mysterious 
usefulness and that their evil-doing is often transformed into good through 
spiritual mechanics. (Baudelaire, to Asselineau, March 13, 1856) 


I mean that everything is so well ordered in me that each sensation is 
transformed at birth and simply pigeon-holed in a given book or poem. 
When a poem is ripe, it will fall. You can see that I am imitating the natural 
law. (Mallarmé, to Aubanel, July 16, 1866) 


“Spiritual mechanics,” “natural law”—little wonder that by the time we 
come to Valéry the actual poem has diminished in stature from the fruit 
of the process to a kind of highly refined but inconsequential by-product. 
. Later portions of the scripture describe alteration in the nature of experi- 
ence itself. 


Le Poéte se fait voyant par un long, immense et raisonné déréglement de 
tous les sens. (Rimbaud, to Demeny, May 15, 1871) 


It cannot be too strongly stated that a poem is not the expression of a feel- 
ing the poet had before he began to write. (Laforgue, Fragment on Rim- 
baud) 


Even by picking quotes in this arbitrary fashion, one can trace no clear 
evolution of sensibility. But their urgency should convey a sense of the 
crucial nature of the decades which closed the nineteenth century and 
opened the modern era. 

° 2 s ° 
. The works listed at the head of this article can take credit for the fact 
that this era in poetry has recently been further opened up to the English 
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reader. The first title is full-scale biography; the next two, translations from 
Baudelaire and Mallarmé, include only prose; Mr. Smith has made selec- 
tions from Laforgue’s poetry as well as from his fiction, criticism, and 
letters; and Miss Terry includes only poetry. The common merit of the 
volumes lies in their attempt to afford access into relatively difficult sub- 
jects. None of them attempts to give us the oeuvre, but rather the figure, 
the identity of the poet as it can be culled from available documents. The 
success of their endeavors may be judged in part by the fact that all quotes 
made so far in English have been taken from the pages of these four vol- 
umes. 

Miss Enid Starkie’s six-hundred page biography of Baudelaire (a revi- 
sion and expansion of an earlier edition) marshalls a vast range of informa- 
tion, scholarship, and interpretation into an uneven but generally readable 
text. In the case of a man whose father really had been in holy orders before 
the Revolution, whose stepfather was a famous general, ambassador, and 
senator, and who himself became an impecunious poet suspected of in- 
sanity, it is never easy to separate fact from myth. When, after five hundred 
pages, one comes to the scene of Baudelaire’s return to Paris from Bel- 
gium, sick, aged, deprived of speech, and disappointed in all his literary 
ambitions, one feels the terrible strain of the moment when he struggled off 
the train to be greeted by his friends. The closest of them, Asselineau, could 
not hold back his tears; Baudelaire himself, having no words to command, 
burst out laughing. Miss Starkie methodically reveals the extent to which 
the poet provoked his legend of evil and irresponsible character during his 
lifetime and, through pride, stubbornness, and petulance, became his own 
worst enemy. 

One finds here the essential of good biography: a sense of the evolution 
of a personality in turmoil. In his early twenties Baudelaire assumed, both 
for effect and to protect his timidity, the pose of the flamboyant dandy and 
extravagant conversationalist. He laughed at fate and was sanguine enough 
about human nature to take an interest in the heady politics of 1848. Yet 
long before the end of his life he had become an eccentric nursing a 
grudge, disillusioned about all social improvement, convinced of his par- 
ticular curse or bad luck, and preoccupied more and more with philosophi- 
cal, esthetic, and religious questions. Yet Miss Starkie carries her demon- 
strations too far in attempting to present Baudelaire as a poet who prayed 
to become “a hero and a saint” and who appears to have requested the last 
sacrament on his deathbed. This insistence on the spiritual side of his 
genius occasionally mars the style of the book as well as its argument. “He 
saw God's writing in the lowly clay, even if it was somewhat effaced.” 
Baudelaire’s fascination with evil and death, with opposing forces in man, 
and with man’s imaginative and artistic powers, produced a mind not 
essentially spiritual or religious in its vision of the world, but moral and 
psychological. The transcendent realms to which Baudelaire addressed his 
writings included art and memory and human love; none of his poems faces 
totally and unquestioningly a divine being as do works by Claudel or G. 
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M. Hopkins. Miss Starkie’s regrettably brief remarks in an appendix on 
the unity or “hidden architecture” of Les Fleurs du mal would have bene- 
fitted from a stronger sense of the moral tone of Baudelaire’s work and of 
its human values, and from less emphasis on a spiritual quest. But the 
achievement of the biography cannot be questioned. Marcel Ruff’s recent 
L’Esprit du mal et l'esthétique baudelairienne is the only volume which 
can compare to Miss Starkie’s Baudelaire for exhaustiveness, scholarly au- 
thority, and honesty of presentation. ° 

To allow Baudelaire to speak for himself, Professor and Mrs. Hyslop have 
confined themselves to selections from the six-volume correspondence of 
Baudelaire edited by Jacques Crépet and Claude Pichois. The running 
commentary between letters provides necessary transition and fills out 
the dimensions of the “self-portrait.” I find only minor reasons to quibble 
with the choice of letters and a greater inclination to complain about Bau- 
delaire’s having refrained from documenting some of the major aspects in 
his life. His choice of writing as a career at about the age of nineteen was 
never recorded in any letters that have survived. His methods of work and 
the interior origins of his poems receive more illumination from the Jour- 
naux intimes and the poémes en prose than from the letters. Nowhere does 
he discuss explicitly and at length the particular order which he insisted 
made Les Fleurs du mal a unified work, not a collection of verses. (The 
Hyslops would have done well, in this connection, to include the revealing 
letter of December 9, 1856, to the publisher, Poulet Malassis.) But we can 
read here the most important letters in the long series to his mother, with 
their extravagant emotional vagaries. By themselves they give full testi- 


* Miss Starkie’s biography has provoked one of the most flagrant collapses 
of literary judgment in recent years. Since the review in question has 
doubtless been widely read, it merits refutation. In The New Yorker for 
April 12, 1958 Anthony West makes a long, distorted, and tendentious 
summary of the biography in order to prepare the way for some stinging 
pronouncements: “The abysmal quality of Baudelaire’s life cannot be off- 
set by the discovery of anything fine in his thought.” “Even when full 
allowance is made for the compulsive power of his poetry, Baudelaire’s 
name cannot be placed on the honor rol! of those who lived to serve the 
creative imagination.” And there is more of the same. If Mr. West wishes 
to spend the rest of his career balancing the moral virtue of authors’ private 
lives against the power, compulsive or otherwise, of their writings, as a 
means to determine which of them are going to be placed on his artistic 
honor roll, he had best set up as a magistrate and drop the pretense of be- 
ing a literary critic. A few years ago he had the courage and discernment 
to call the much touted novel, The Last Hurrah, “subversive.” In speaking, 
however, of Baudelaire’s work as a “noisesome tributary” to the stream of 
totalitarianism and racism that led to the “obscene folly” of concentration 
camps, Mr. West has misconstrued almost every aspect of Baudelaire’s 
work, career, and era. 
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mony to his inner anguish: strong yearning for fame, neurotic distortions 
of financial responsibility, profound need for maternal love and protection, 
proud independence, and a compelling desire to practice the complete sin- 
cerity which he also feared because it would have destroyed him. 

The Hyslops’ presentation lets it become perfectly clear how many times 
Baudelaire crossed the line into a pathological state similar to that of a 
manic depressive. Practically always he found a pretext for outbursts of 
aggressiveness and excitement in financial matters; they became the means 
by which he tormented his mother and at the same time chained her to 
him. Depression afflicted him when his work was not going well, when he 
felt destiny was mistreating him, and when no immediate pecuniary crisis 
would arouse him to verbal demonstrations against his mother or legal 
guardian. Between times the first great modern poet of lucidity could work 
in relative peace. Shortly after one of the longest, most desperate, and most 
calculating of the letters he wrote to his mother, both snivelling and 
haughty with its talk of “suicide” and a “fresh start,” Baudelaire included 
these lines in the brief sensible note of June 21, 1861: “Considering my 
situation calmly, nothing is lost. I can become great, but I can also lose my 
way and leave nothing but the reputation of having been a very strange 
man.” Yet increasingly his method cannot be distinguished from his mad- 
ness. 

This volume of letters does not employ the exhaustive “logbook” ap- 
proach (a document a day) developed in recent saturation treatments of 
Melville and D. H. Lawrence. One emerges from the skilfully spliced series 
of letters with a sense of the man’s fitful identity and with a useful back- 
ground for his work. The Hyslops translate with affectionate skill, retain- 
ing Baudelaire’s erratic punctuation and similar elements of impulse which 
convey the flavor of the correspondence. Their willingness to find English 
equivalents for certain French words often left in the original produces a 
text which takes its chances and usually comes out ahead. 

To approach Mallarmé, Mr. Cook has chosen four prose poems, twelve 
essays, and twenty pages of letters (with introduction, copious notes, and 
index). His problems, both of translation and selection, were entirely dif- 
ferent. Unsupported by any running commentary and not shaped into a 
form of oblique biography, the prose texts have to stand on their own feet. 
And a curious thing has happened. As he states in his preface, Mr. Cook’s 
intention in translating was “to clarify and concretize whenever I feared 
that the virtual power, passion, and beauty of his thought might elude the 
English speaking reader.” The goal is honorable; the result is not alto- 
gether what one might have expected. Deliberately stripped of part of 
their syntactic involution and flickering imagery, diminished in what Mal- 
larmé would probably have called their “mystery,” these texts frequently 
appear flat, even trite. The English versions read smoothly, and for the 
most part the clarification has been accomplished with intelligence. But at 
the same time Mr. Cook’s mind works from a vantage point located so far 
within the interior of Mallarmé’s universe that he occasionally goes the 
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master one better. In “Music and Literature,” a lecture delivered at Oxford 
and Cambridge to small uncomprehending audiences, the following pas- 
sage occurs. Mallarmé is speaking almost playfully of the need for at least 
some delusions about a world beyond this one. 


The beyond is our means to that pleasure; I might almost say the “instru- 
ment” of our pleasure were it not repugnant to me to disassemble fiction in 
public (for it would be blasphemous to analyze the “mechanics” of litera- 
ture and thus discover its chief cog—which is, in any case, nothingness) . 


Now, “nothingness” is a very strong word, not because the existentialists 
have been batting it about recently, but because it had a very particular 
meaning in Mallarmé’s experience of life. Some form of néant lodges at 
the point of origin of all creation for him: but is that what he is saying here? 
The French text of this passage concludes: 
. .. pour étaler la piéce principale ou rien. 

“Nothingness” obliterates the light touch of rien, which should have come 
out something like “nothing at all.” Mr. Cook has not caught the irony in 
Mallarmé’s words. 

This English rendering of Mallarmé’s prose texts finally reinforces what 
I have long suspected—that Mallarmé’s prose, aside from a number of 
sentences which catch and formulate a few basic symbolist attitudes, does 
not live up to its reputation. The clogged structure, whimsical punctuation, 
and passages of inflated writing fall to nothing beside the concentrated 
limpidity of his poems, in which every “flaw” in language or syntax has 
been preserved as a rarity, a jewel, a bubble in the glass, a fly in the amber. 
And the formal prose also suffers in comparison to what frames it on the 
other side: Mallarmé’s letters. The section of correspondence at the end 
forms the only sustained and truly revealing section of this volume; it 
is worth the price of the book all by itself. Mr. Cook could have 
tripled the length of this section to great advantage, for many superb 
letters lie untapped in the pages of Propos sur la poésie. The only other text 
that could have been included to add to the interest of the volume for the 
English-speaking reader is the brief preface to Un Coup de dés. And I am 
inclined to agree with Charles Chassé (in his recent Les Clés de Mallarmé) 
that the two pedagogical pot-boilers, Les Mots anglais and Les Dieux an- 
tiques, contain far more of Mallarmé’s convictions and preoccupations than 
most literary critics have bothered to discover. A few excerpts could have 
drawn attention to this buried treasure. 

Mr. Cook’s devotion to Mallarmé produces a short and highly intelli- 
gent introduction. (It suffers, however, from the influence of Mallarmé’s 
stylistic tics.) Anyone hoping to find reading that will afford him gradual 
entry in Mallarmé’s mind would do well to start with the letters at the end, 
then turn back to “Crisis in Poetry” and “Evolution of Literature,” and 
finally tackle the introduction. Read backwards, the volume accomplishes 
its purpose. 
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Even though Eliot, Pound, and Hart Crane began talking about him in 
the Twenties, Laforgue’s work remained less read by the English-speaking 
public than Baudelaire or Mallarmé until Warren Ramsey's Jules Laforgue 
and the Ironic Inheritance (1953) stirred up a second wave of interest. 
The two volumes of translations which have recently appeared combine to 
form a reasonably complete image of man and work. Separately, however, 
each falls a little short. 

Mr. Smith includes a sampling of all the writer’s work with a series of 
short introductions to the several sections and a chronology at the end. Be- 
cause of its brevity (he died at twenty-six) and relative uneventfulness 
compared to that of either Baudelaire or Mallarmé, Laforgue’s outward 
career as a writer fares well in this volume. We can sense how he lived and 
what he was after—and to some degree, how he was starting to find it. The 
prose texts achieve this end more effectively than the poetry, not because 
they are better translated but because they have been better chosen. Mr. 
Smith includes all sixteen of the somewhat repetetive “Asides from the 
Clowns” (Locutions des Pierrots) and thus devotes a third of his ninety- 
odd pages of poetry to The Imitation of Our Lady the Moon—by no means 
Laforgue’s most important collection. The historically and poetically signi- 
ficant Last Poems in free verse—one of the points of germination of this 
verse form in French—squeeze in with nine pages. In the poetry transla- 
tions Mr. Smith works faithfully and resourcefully as long as the length of 
line gives him sufficient room in which to turn around. Few practicing 
poets suceed as well as he in finding a footing between the demands of 
accuracy and the temptations of his native idiom. For Mr. Smith is a fine 


poet in his own right. But who will ever be able to reckon with such sinewy 
doggerel as this: 


Les morts 
C’est sous terre; 
Ca n’en sort 

Guére. 


Mr. Smith finds a workable equivalent: 


Six feet down 

Is a dead man’s place; 
He hardly ever 

Shows his face. 


He can take uneasy refuge in the fact that the French is not included any- 
where in this volume. 

But I believe my most grievous complaint is that out of the eighteen 
poems which Laforgue entitled “Sundays,” Mr. Smith finds room for only 
one. What Laforgue called “the special Sunday sadness,” the sense of 
wasted time and wasted life, fills many of his most successful poems; one 
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misses their characteristic petulance and irony and gentle sneering. In the 
poems to which he has turned his attention, Mr. Smith displays occasional 
brilliance, and the prose selections pack the remainder of the volume very 
tight. 

Leaving prose aside, Miss Terry faces the demanding task of translating 
nearly a third of Laforgue’s poetry with the original French regarding it 
implacably from the opposite page. The choice represents the poet very 
well, and keeps a proper balance between his several collections—princi- 
pally, a strong representation from Dernier Vers. Because she does not 
shrink from including some poems practically impossible to render into 
English, Miss Terry appears to falter more often than Mr. Smith. From 
time to time she allows her search for rime to impair her slightly hesitant 
sense of rhythm in English. But she does not—as Mr. Smith does at will— 
lengthen the brevity of the French lines in order to facilitate her task. Her 
version of the quatrain quoted above: 


The dead 
Underground 
Hardly ever 

Get around. 


Despite several flaws (for example, “accords” as an English word to de- 
note musical sounds; putting “Limbo” needlessly in the plural; failing to 
translate bis after a refrain) this volume makes the best of Laforgue’s 
poetry readily available in English. The introduction and notes comment 
critically on the work without attempting to give a new or definitive esti- 
mate of his significance. Miss Terry faces the formal problem of the 
Dernier Vers: “The Laforguian irony persisting in these poems is necessar- 
ily muted since the free-verse form denies itself that concise mockery which 
is possible in short rhymed stanzas.” I should like to think that the exercise 
and discipline of translation allowed her to state the case so tersely and 
accurately. A non-translating critic might have needed a page to make the 
point. 

These two reasonably priced volumes complement one another admir- 
ably. Between them they offer both poetry and prose, most of the poems in 
the original, and many of them in two English versions—a good thing to 
have in the case of Laforgue. And Mr. Smith adds a bonus. He includes a 
previously unpublished notebook extract entitled “Summer Landscape,” 
which reveals some of the most powerful prose Laforgue ever wrote. The 
opening line can speak for the entire page: “The Sun at its zenith weeps 
ingots like clappers of bells.” In fact that line of compressed prose can 
speak for the poetic achievement of the last half of the nineteenth century. 
Baudelaire and Mallarmé would have understood it and approved; Rim- 
baud or Jarry might have written it. Once such a line has been written, 
there can be no turning back without extinguishing a vital segment of the 
human sensibility. 
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THE SCOPE OF CRITICISM 


BY FREDERICK J. HOFFMAN 


Literary Criticism: A Short History. By William K. Wimsatt, Jr. and 
Cleanth Brooks. A. A. Knopf, 1957. $8.95. 


The publication in 1957 of Literary Criticism: A Short History is one of 
those events whose importance exceeds by a large measure the intrinsic 
value of the occasion. The authors of this remarkable book have a firm 
conviction regarding the nature and function of criticism itself; and, 
having thoroughly committed themselves to actualizing it, they have 
moved consistently along a line of interpretation through one aspect of 
Western thought. This line is clear from the very first sentence of the 755- 
page book: “Because poets have a strong tendency to form opinions about 
their craft and to use these opinions as part of the message of their poems, 
we are likely to find literary theory of a sort as far back as we find poems.” 
(p. 3) This is a history of theories of literature; it is important that only 
poets who theorize about poetry are considered, more important that the 
great majority of critics seriously and amply discussed here are theorists 
rather than practitioners, most important that there is a hierachy of value 
in literary theory, with those theories of language in isolation (the “verbal 
medium,” rhetoric, “wit,” imagination) given greatest prominence. This 
emphasis would seem just, or at any rate it puts first things first (second, 
third, and always) with a persistence and determination one can only 
marvel to observe. 

The approach is especially successful in the early chapters of the book. 
The problems of definition posed by Plato, Aristotle, Longinus, at the 
beginning of criticism as we know it, are substantially what we have of 
criticism at its source; and, while both Plato’s criticism and Aristotle’s are 
indispensably linked to moral and political theories ( a fact closely and 
sharply noted by Wimsatt), it is their attention to key critical terms and 
key evaluations that receives the major emphasis. There is no doubt that 
these early chapters (the first third of the book) are the most brilliant 
and the most valuable; Wimsatt writes with a remarkable assurance and 
confidence, and with great pride of erudition. 

But the book is also important because of the occasion of its appearance 
—or perhaps I should say, because of what its appearance has occasioned. 
Reactions to the book have been of two kinds: wholehearted approval of, 
even prostration before, the genius of interpretation and intricate ratiocina- 
tion displayed in its pages (the refrain of “How can two persons know so 
much?” runs through this kind of review); and strong objections to the 
book’s habit of neglect, omission, deliberate suppression, of matters es- 
sential to criticism. This second is the more valuable, primarily because 
it redresses the balance and helps to prevent the tendency (which threat- 
ens on all such occasions as this) to make a single perspective on criticism 
authoritative. 
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Suppose we consider two of the best reactions of the second order. 
The sharpest and most uncompromising protest is Harry Levin’s (Modern 
Language Notes, February, 1958). Levin quite rightly points to a major 
limitation of the book: that it is essentially a history of “new critical” habits 
(he suggests the title might well have been A Historical Introduction to the 
New Criticism). While Wimsatt and Brooks are “new critics” on their own 
well-defined terms, there is no doubt that their special views of literature 
have influenced the direction their history takes. The regrettable loss, as 
Levin quite candidly and convincingly points out, is in the association of 
theories. In what meaningful ways are theories of literature theories of 
language if they are not also intricate analyses of usage? The failure to 
account either for linkage of forms of discourse or for shaping milieux is 
reflected again and again, and conspicuously in chapters 21, 22, 24, 30, 
and 31. 

One may argue that after all cognition survives both emotion and propa- 
ganda in aesthetic communication: that it is necessary to isolate the perma- 
nent (that is to say, the perdurably definable) elements of words and 
forms in order to stay within the boundaries of essential discourse. This is 
undoubtedly what motivates Wimsatt and Brooks in their delimiting 
structure. They say quite disarmingly that theorists “are engaged with a 
common reality and hence engage one another through the medium of 
that reality and either come to terms or disagree.” (“Introduction,” vii) 
In their elaborate chartings of language and intellection, the specific 
relationship of “medium” to “reality” is the governing strategy. But this is 
to define “reality” in so limited a way as to make it exclusive of much 
criticism that has laid a claim to understanding it. It is obvious that when 
reality is equated with milieu, or considered in the light of problems of 
historicism, sociology, certain kinds of psychology, it must be dismissed as 
“propaganda” if the virtues of medium are to be preserved. Hence Levin's 
objections, which are well taken and shrewdly argued, concentrate chiefly 
upon the neglect, misapprehension, and really shoddy dismissal of im- 
portant rationales of criticism. Suppose we say that these rationales are im- 
permanent, transient, that they alter bewilderingly with the times, and that 
on the other hand “poetic diction” endures: is it not true that it endures 
at great cost of understanding, that we will finally be left with a medium 
refined out of the reach of “gross reality?” Much important work has been 
done by way of bringing classically interesting terms within the scope of 
their intellectual and cultural settings (Rosemond Tuve, Eric Auerbach, 
Levin himself, whose “Literature As an Institution” is an important critical 
document) ; it is at the very least unfortunately limiting to “scale down” 
these terms so that they are independently useful in critical discourse. 
Levin’s criticism of this “short history” of criticism is therefore cogent and 
necessary to the maintenance of intellectual balance: 


On the one hand, theorizing against the theoretical, they are committed to 
that single-minded view of the critical function which they sum up as 
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“rhetorical inspection.” On the other, the stratagems of historical exposition 
lend themselves more readily to the broader conceptions of esthetics, many 
of which the authors would rule out as “fallacies.” 


So much for one of the forms of suppression evident in the “Short His- 
tory.” Since this is a theoretic history of literary theory (predominantly of 
poetic theory and of large, crucial theoretic terms), it is similarly indis- 
posed to consider examples of analysis. Which is not to say that Wimsatt 
and Brooks do not attend, and at crucially important junctures, to qualities 
inhering in literature. They do that, and sometimes quite brilliantly, but 
the analysis is usually applied to poems that are in themselves theoretically 
disputatious or assertive or exhortatory. So that the second conspicuous 
omission from (or suppression in) the history concerns the critic attend- 
ing to specific works of literature: the “performer,” as Stanley Edgar Hy- 
man describes him. Hyman’s review of Wimsatt and Brooks (Kenyon Re- 
view, Autumn, 1957) takes just this exception to them: 


Literary criticism seems to me essentially the concrete or practical criticism 
of literature, the critics “performing their lively labors on a writer, a form, 
a work, or a body of work, not theorizing or contending except as theory 
or contention might arise out of the critical performance,” to quote the 
preface to a recent anthology [Hyman’s The Critical Performance, 1956] 
. .» Much of the Short History is very far from the critical analysis of the 
poem or work of literature. (p. 651) 


This is true, though I am not sure about the proper means of discussing 


such performances in a history of criticism. Surely Hyman’s own The 
Armed Vision (1948) is a strange mixture of fact, speculation, and in- 
vective. A history of criticism (or at any rate, a “short history”) would, it 
seems to me, assume performance and would furthermore see it as a 
reasoned application of principles without which performance is merely 
virtuosity. Hyman’s objection to Wimsatt and Brooks is valid, however, 
in the sense that he points, not to the absence of critical kibitzing, but to 
the consequence of removing discussion so far from performance that in 
the end the latter seems almost intrusive and irrelevant. This consequence 
is much more noticeable in Wimsatt’s share of the book; Brooks is after all 
a “performer” himself of some stature. 

This rather long discussion of the reactions to the Short History may 
seem almost a digression. But I should like to think of the opportunity 
given me in this essay as a chance to review the present conditions of 
modern criticism. These conditions are admirably laid out for us by the 
occasion of the Short History. In each case, the perspectives upon litera- 
ture that are either ignored or suppressed in that book form branches of 
criticism that cannot be so ignored. Let me assume first of all that theoretics 
are a legitimate occupation—even that they are primary. To concentrate 
narrowly upon analyses of critical terminology, or upon the words found 
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in theoretic statement and their epistemological and ontological basis, is 
necessarily to underrate the act of criticism itself. Surely that act is more 
broadly relevant and more commonly available than Eliot and Pound once 
said it was. It is an act of understanding, using the instruments of under- 
standing, but going far beyond the limiting exercise of analysis of those in- 
struments. Further, it is indispensable to the function of criticism, and 
essential also to its value as a continuing form of discourse, that literary 
criticism be seen as related to, as a part of, as meaningfully and logically 
interacting with, other kinds of discourse. 

A Short History is a brilliant and useful though limited contribution to 
the understanding of its subject. The kinds of modesty and circumspection 
which govern its authors’ taste become, especially in the second half, 
almost intolerably limiting (in the same sense one may say that Saints- 
bury’s History was intolerably generous and liberal). It is, as its authors 
honestly acknowledge, “a history of ideas about verbal art and about its 
elucidation and criticism.” (p. ix) In one sense we may say that Wimsatt 
and Brooks have quite satisfactorily allowed for unfavorable reactions by 
clearly establishing their limits and effectively operating within them. But, 
in the larger perspective of the range of critical thought, the areas it 
affects or from which it might draw, we must ask two questions of them: 
how valid is the result of working within these limits (that is, is it possible 
even within them to avoid the distortion that a reductive process is liable 
to cause); and, what damage is done the conceptions of other criticisms 
when and if they (incidentally perhaps, or even accidentally) come within 
range or are even seen on the periphery of their central concerns? 

In the book’s early chapters the advantages of the method would seem 
to exclude the possibility of defective insight. The conventional textbook 
problems of imitation, the sublime, catharsis, the divisions of rhetoric and 
the divisions of form to which rhetoric applies are freshly scrutinized and 
brilliantly restated. Thematic continuity is suggested; and when, as in the 
famous case of Joyce’s Portrait and Stephen Hero, theoretics are dramati- 
cally contained within literature, they are nicely actualized. The unity and 
usefully thematic line of discussion are threatened in the middle portions 
—either when the authors wish to glance at intellectual ambiences or when 
they think extra-theoretic considerations are permissible. The pattern is 
in danger of disintegration as it moves closer to the twentieth century. 
Take, for example, the statement that Marxist criticism “proscribes the 
lyric cry, the personal relation, the individually intricate symbol, the de- 
tachment of contemplation and any engagement that either bypasses or 
transcends the totalitarian social responsibility.” (p. 470) This judgment 
may be said to be just and accurate if applied to such naive and trivial 
“Marxist” critics as Upton Sinclair, Michael Gold, Joseph Freeman, and 
V. F. Calverton (I cite only those to whom the quotation is directly ap- 
plied.) It is impossible to understand what the authors mean, however, 
when they link Marxism with “myth” and suggest that myth is a current 
Marxist “strategy.” Can it be that they have forgotten the “conversion” 
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experienced by the magazine Partisan Review? I find the discussion of 
Marxism second-hand, naive, and confusing. 

The same failure of precision and definition occurs in chapter 22, called 
“Art for Art’s Sake.” Permitting Arthur Symons (surely the worst trans- 
lator of Baudelaire in the history of translation) to stand for a reading of a 
poem crucially used in the text suggests a possible ignorance of Baudelaire; 
more importantly, almost the entire history of social and moral indignation 
is ignored in the remarkably short-sighted treatment of Baudelaire. It is 
one thing to convict him of terminological inaccuracy (he was not, after 
all, either Aristotle or St. Thomas), quite another to describe his art and 
his influence as leading merely into “Parnassian formalism.” But this is 
curiously a result of a rigid and doctrinaire adherence to thematic purity, 
and exclusion that confounds. Again, what on earth is one to make of such 
a statement as this: 


Yet the doctrine of the objective correlative is a kind of summation of what 
Eliot, along with Hulme and Pound, derived from the theory and practice 
of the French symbolists. (p. 667) 


There seem to me no grounds on which one can accept this as true, or 
even as suggestive. (I might add that the quotation from Pound’s Make It 
New, p. 668, which follows, is either deliberately or unwittingly mislead- 
ing. ) 

Partly the errors and imprecisions are the result of impatience with 
critical matters that do not logically come within purview—that are ex- 
traneous or inadmissible. Wimsatt makes short work of these matters, as 
for example when he dismisses Parrington (who I am sure is relieved 
with having so quickly been allowed to leave the premises) with a quota- 
tion from William Van O’Connor’s An Age of Criticism, followed by a quo- 
tation from a quotation from O’Connor. When it becomes a matter of 
sources used, the variation of integrity and intelligence is similarly dis- 
illusioning. The chapter on Symbolism, for example, makes no reference 
to A. G. Lehmann’s indispensable book, The Symbolist Aesthetic in France, 
1885-1895 (1950), a knowledge of which would have helped as well in 
clearing up the discussion of Baudelaire and of Pound's relationship to 
the Symbolists; Stanley Coffman’s Imagism (1951) is also a necessary 
corrective, similarly ignored. 

These very minor (perhaps even picayunish) objections may all be set 
aside on the grounds that if a history of criticism is to be “short” it cannot 
also be precise or even “fair” in every detail. They are an indication of the 
hazard assumed in such ambitious projects as the Short History. Never- 
theless, pointing them out is a necessary part of the task of describing 
the usefulness and the limits of this book. We need, especially in modern 
criticism, several other kinds of history. I cannot emphasize enough the 
merits of Harry Levin's review (cited above), which seems to me to point 
to a type of post-formalist criticism that is regrettably lacking but abso- 
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lutely essential to contemporary perspectives. Secondly, if we are to focus 
on language as the center of critical “argument,” we need to go more 
thoroughly (and less off-handedly) than we have into such areas of in- 
ference as the Symbolist discussions of the relationship of word to 
“reality.” The revelance of psychoanalysis to criticism is only now being 
explored; much of the earlier work in this matter is peripheral, but such 
work in ambiguity as Emst Kris’s Psychoanalytic Explorations in Art 
(1952), if and when extended, should very usefully prove the pertinence 
of this extra-literary discipline. Finally, to restrict one’s discussion of criti- 
cism to a dialectic of terms seen progressing along narrow lines through 
centuries of discourse may be one means of keeping a history short, but it 
has its attendant risks. Both Wimsatt and Brooks and Hyman have ignored 
a number of moralistic readings of literature. Granted that many of them 
are painfully superficial, some of the most important moral judgments in 
criticism suffer neglect or enjoy only incidental mention because of an 
habitual censure of such critical practice. 

Perhaps there is something to be said for risking the inadequacies of an 
“academic” history of criticism. Perhaps several volumes, in each of which 
a special disposition toward the reading of critical values dominates, can 
accomplish what the Short History neither achieves nor pretends to. In 
any event, it is as important to point to the limits as it is to recognize the 
real merits of Wimsatt’s and Brooks’s work. 
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